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SECTION I 

THE STUDY AND ITS SETTING 

For the past several years professional practitioners in the criminal justice 
system, particularly in corrections, have pointed to the viability of vocational 
education as an integral component of the rehabilitation process. The rationale 
for including vocational education as a part of the overall treatment process 
needs little justification to anyone familiar with the demographic data of in- 
carcerated persons. Intake records will generally show poor educational backgrounds 
and unemployment or underemployment at the time of commitment. Conversely, intake 
records only infrequently show evidence of completion of any formal vocational 
or occupational training. If, on one hand, the assumption can be made that persons 
Who complete formal vocational training programs tend to not wind up in prison, 
then perhaps on the othe hand the assumption can be extrapolated to suggest that 
inmates who complete formal vocational training programs while in prison may face 
a reduced likelihood of returning to prison. Obviously, this is a delicate and 
guarded proposition, owing to the several intervening variables affecting the 
latter group. Nevertheless, the feeling persists that vocational training programs 
in prisons can and do have an important role in th«» rehabilitation process and the 
issue of recidivism, as well. 
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after several years of operating under various special purpose school charLr. 

?Ee''ctrLH^nTf^;r"i:°jHr°"\P^ ^^'^ ^" o?erl??:nM° Jel^^M- 
Divi^inn of I- ?'r^^" ^"^"^"9 years, the number of approved (by the 
IImIT of Vocational Education. Ohio Department of Education) programs has 
doubled. This growth was facilitated largely by the infusion of federal funH<; 

:nh?n Tr iTi'l'' ^"^^ expansion"of"ocIt!on1r f?e is 

laJiJn ?n ihe staie Tnlpft?^* ^''^ "'^^ ^^S ""P^^^^ 9^°^^"9 incarcerated popS- 
\t:l fhln fiL rl ' J"*^o??*,°"/"y 9^^^" a check of the records will show 
n n J ^ '^r""^ °^ incarcerated population in state prisons enrolled 

at '?o 5 es?ab1 sS' h^t'^r j"' ''''r'' in?o'the SImo' r'a ?c 

wnrff?onii fn ! !• " ^.^^^ greater percentage of inmates could benefit from 
vocational education; the figure could run as high as fifty percent. 

0 D R^rr'"lc ?MnH'^"°"/°'' ^^^'^ °^ expanded vocational prcgramminq in 
^h?c ; 'J^ funding. For anyone involved in state government in Ohio in 19R3 
this precept needs no further explanation. One specific reason foJ thlf.mH nn * 
shortage, however, may well be that while many shS?^ t e no"Sn. ?eef Sq o? cSn 
h^mJ?!? J-'* ^°"tional education does make a positive conjn' Su^ on to the re- 
habilitative process, very little data has been presented to subs?ant?ate this 

correal- oSawl^lnlir? "^f" ^'"^ ^ hindrance to the operation of 

JSI ?n;I?S education programs from the central office level down to 

fSve n1hp"n h?-""*^°".°^'^"'e ^^^^^ ^"^ '''' down to the i 5?v 5Ja pJoJraS 
level. In the public schools much wffort goes intc the follow-uo trarkinn o? 

S1h'e°SS ifc'lchnl?; '"''-J' ''^'''^'y ^^^y tasT e sionals 

the rorrpJJ on!? I^ 'I considerably less difficult and complicated than in 

s^hoSrSn fo?i"w"^; Nevertheless, educational administrators in the pSb ic 

5n^^! K ;u /°u^°'^""P d^^^ *° determine efficacy of vocational programs where 

iocat" ona ieac"her'?o''l°irP'J^- '''' helps\Re indW dua? 

of hi -Ser ToTam iZ ^lrl °"-90ing relevance of the curriculum content 
correction. ^3! ;^ -f® ^"^ assembled meaningful follow-up data in 

H?ff?^,n? 7 ^'"'1^'' administrative and teaching decisions considerably more 
^ke t" e'ac Sifitlon^J? useable follow-up data on vocat?ona gradK 

maKes yne acquisition of additional outside funding sources (oarticiilarTx/ fh».oiinh 

i^M??'; ?^ Education) extremely difficult? irthirea? orveri [?qhE 

standaSds*"^ ThSni?fh?c°^5 ^^''''^"^ Process involves considerably delineated 

schools. This quickly breaks down the overall vast number of qraduates nto ni,.rh 
smaller, more manageable units for follow-up purposes Leralfv JhP nrSSn.I^c 

infomation. Since all students graduate from vocational programs in the public 
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schools as a group at one time of the year, the time frame of annual comprehensiv^ 
follow-up efforts is considerably simplified. A final point to consider - and ^ 
this may be argued by some - is that vocational graduates from the public schools 
may be more willing to cooperate with follow-up efforts tracking their progress 
and more honest about it as well than graduates of vocational programs in correc- 
tions. 

It is obvious that few of the expediencies to follow-up efforts outlined in 
the preceding paragraph are available to administrators and teachers of correc- 
tional vocational programs. Inmate vocational students graduate at various t*mes 
year-round. They may or may not remain at the same institution following gradu- 
ation. They may or may not be paroled shortly after graduation. They probably 
will not remain in the vicinity of the prison upon release. Though they will 
possess newly-acquired vocational skills they will still be hindered by their 
past educational, employment, and now criminal records. Presently they are 
competing for jobs in a depressed job market against both recent public school 
vocational graduates as well as experienced skilled workers who do not have records. 
Finally, once released, they may well be reluctant to provide any information 
which will link them to their past. Too, as unsalient as it may sound, the 
integrity of responses they may make would have to be taken into consideration as 
well. 

Recognizing these considerable obstacles, yet further recognizing the great 
need to obtain some kind of useable follow-up data, the researchers proposed to 
design and carry out this study. 



SECTION II 
PROCEDURE 

Few convicted felons in Ohio serve their complete sentences. Instead most 
will leave prison through the parole process. In general, parolees will remain 
under the supervision and jurisdiction of the Ohio Adult Parole Authority for at 
lea';t one year. The researchers recognized that this process further results in 
a central repository of individual records and data which could yield relevant 
information for vocational follow-up purposes. 

The researchers approached the Educational Administrator in the central office 
of the Ohio Department of Rehabilitation and Correction (O.D.R. & C) with their 
research proposal to review parole records to gather data which could be useful 
for vocational follow-up information. They first wished to establish a data base 
on a group of correctional vocational graduates. Second, though this was an ex 
post facto, descriptive study, not an experimental study, and therefore required 
no hypothesis, the researchers held to the rationale that vocational graduates 
would tend to show better, job-wise, than non-vocational graduate parolees if 
and when comparison data would become available. 

Subsequent conferences between the researchers and the Educational Adminis- 
trator in the central office of the O.D.R. & C. resulted in the selection of the 
vocational graduates during Fiscal Year 1979 as the target population for this 
study. There were two reasons for this choice. First, after this particular 
year Adult Parole Authority record formats were changed and the new forms would 
not yield the type of job information needed for this study. Second, it was deemed 
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that the time span (1979-1983) ought to be sufficiently long enough to have 
allowed nearly all of the F.Y. 1979 vocational graduates to have been paroled 
and through the parole process. 

The Educational Administrator contacted the Directors of Education of each 
? v*"?o^o^®"J"^^^^"^^°"^ ^^^^^ offered vocational education programs during 
^.Y. 1979 and requested that they provide the researchers with lists of all 
vocational graduates from that year. The Educational Administrator also assisted 
in ar»*anging access for the researchers to the confidential case records maintained 
by the Adult Parole Authority. This access was further facilitated by the fact 
that one of the researchers had been formerly employed by the Adult Parole 
Authority and was still widely known in that division. 

Further conferences between the researchers and the Educational Administrator 
also included the Supervisor of Research for the Adult Parole Authority. These 
planning sessions centered on refining the list of research questions to be 
answered by this study. The research questions finally agreed upon were: 

1. Were vocational graduates employed during the parole period? 

2. Was the employment in the same (or related) field for which 
the vocational graduates were trained or was it in a 
different field? 

3. What was the relative elapsed time between the vocational 
graduate's parole and his/her securing employment? 

4. Was employment retained on a steady basis or was it short 
term and sporadic? 

5. Was the employment in the private or public sector? 

6. What was the overall performance of the vocational graduates 
in terms of final parole outcome? 

7. What was the overall performance of the vocational graduates 
in tenns of final parole outcome and employment status? 

4. 4. Lists provided by the seven institutional Directors of Education showed a 
total of 650 inmates who successfully completed and were graduated from approved 
vocational programs during F.Y. 1979. Originally, the researchers intended to 
do a sampling of fifty-percent of the population. After they began their serious 
inquiry and review of records, however, they decided to investigate the entire 
population. This decision to include the entire population of 650 vocational 
graduates eliminated the possibility of questionable generalizations through 
possible sampling error. 

Thus established the researchers set upon the task of locating records main- 
tained by the Adult Parole Authority on the 650 vocational graduates from F.Y. 1979. 
An index card including the relevant information sought was prepared for each voca- 
tional graduate. Each case was individually located and duly tallied. The re- 
searchers accomplished this task over a six month period, working as their teaching 
schedules permitted. When they completed this phase of the study, they had useable 
information recorded for 589 of the 650 cases. Tables showing the disposition of 
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the 589 cases which yielded useable information, along with the sixty-one cases 
which did not, are presented in the next section of this study. 



SECTION III 

PRESENTATION OF THE DATA 

The focus of this section is upon the presentation and discussion of the 
data obtained from examining the individual parole records of the 650 inmates 
who graduated from approved vocational programs in the Ohio Central School System 
during Fiscal Year 1979. Insofar as this study was an ex post facto descriptive 
study, the researchers applied no statistical treatments beyond frequencies and 
percentages to the data. Seven frequency tables are shown and discussed on the 
following pages. It should be noted that in a few instances percentage columns 
may not total exactly 100 percent because of rounded figures. 

EMPLOYMENT STATUS 

Table 1 shows overall employment status for all vocational graduates by 
institution. The majority of vocational school graduates were employed, although 
in areas different than tliusc in which they graduated. The important aspect is 
that they were employed. While only seventeen precent worked in jobs related to 
their training, fifty-six percent were working in unrelated jobs, for a combined 
total of seventy-three percent. Another five percent were classes as "Other," 
which meant in school, on welfare, or social security, or medically unable to 
work. Overall, twenty-two percent were unemployed during the parole period. 
While this figure is higher than Ohio Unemployment rates in general, it may be 
lower than that for Ohio parole population overall. 

As for the next three tables, "Unemployed" and "Other" categories have been 
removed. These tables relate only to the employed. They reveal certain data for 
total employed, employed in the sane or related field of training received while 
in prison, and employed in different field than that in which trained while in 
prison. The total used in these tables then becomes 429. 

Table 2 shows employment data by length of time required to find employment. 
This is shown for total and each institution separately. "Quick" refers to finding 
employment within three to four months after parole. "Late" refers to finding 
employment after four months. For all cases, three-fourths found employment quickly. 
For those in the same or related field, eighty-three percent found employment within 
a few months after parole. For those in different fields of employment, this figure 
was seventy-four percent. It is possible that these parolees first sought jobs in 
their areas of training, were unable to find them, and then settled for different 
types of jobs. This would account, in part, anyway, for the longer time length in 
locating Jobs. 

Finding employment is one thing. Keeping it is another. Table 3. shows employ- 
ment data by steadiness. This is shown for total and each institution separately. 
"Steady" refers to keeping the job once obtained, or leaving it for another job. 
The meaning is one of steady employment over the parole period. "Short" refers to 
holding the obtained job for only a few months at most or being sporadic in working. 
For all cases, almost half (forty-nine percent) maintained regular, steady employ- 
ment. For those working in the same or related field, this figure was seventy 
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TABLE 2 

ELAPSED TIME BE7IWEEN PAROLE AND SECURIMG EMPLOYMENT 
FOR THE EMPLOYED VOCATIOIAL GRADUATES BY iNSTITUTiai 
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STEADINESS OF EMPLOYt-ENT FOR TOE EMPLOYED 
VOCATiaiAL GRADUATES BY INSTITLITION 
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EMPLOYMENT IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR VS. THE PUBLIC SECim 
FCR THE EMPLOYED VOCATIONAL (3W)UATES BY INSTITUTICW 
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percent, while for those working in different type jobs, it was merely forty- 
three percent* This is certainly meaningful. Parolees employed in jobs for 
which they had been prepared in prison vocational schools were <nore apt to remain 
steadily employed . Perhaps they were more satisfied with their jobs than were 
those wno could not find employment in their areas of training. 

Reasons for leaving employment were not always reported. From those that 
were listed in the reports, the causes seemed to be: quitting, leaving for 
better job, being laid off, being fired, being arrested, or absconding. 

Table 4 reveals the employment data for private or public sector. This is 
shown for total and each institution separately. Overall, ninety-three percent 
of the paroled employed graduates worked in the private sector of the economy and 
seven percent worked in the public sector. For those in the same or related 
fields t the number working in the private sector was ninety-nine percent. For 
those in different fields of work, the number was ninety-two percent. The number 
working on government payrool was small, then, for all categories. One goal of 
vocational education is to prepare and encourage graduates to be employable in 
private occupations. These figures indicate this has been accomplished with this 
population. 



PAROLE OUTCOME 

For the next two tables, the "Unemployed" and "Other" categories are included 
in the data; raising the total number to 589, "Final release" means discharge 
from parole supervision, "PVAL" means parole violator at large, or absconder, 
whereabouts unknown, "PV Returned" means returned to the institution for viola- 
tion of rules or a technical violation, "PV Recommission" means convicted of a 
new felong, "Charges Pending" means new charges have been filed but disposition 
has not been reached, "Died" means deceased, no longer living, "On Parole" means 
the parole period is on-going. 

Table 5 shows parole outcome for the graduates by total and by each institution. 
Overall, three-fourths of the graduates achieved final release from supervision. 
Five percent had absconded. Two percent were returned to institutions as parole 
violators and eleven percent were convicted of new felonies. Another three per- 
cent had charges pending, and it can be assumed most of these will be convicted. 
One percent died while on parole. The remainder (three percent) will still on 
parole. 

When the graduates returned for new convictions and violation of parole rules 
are combined, the percentage is thirteen. This rises to sixteen if the charges 
pending categoty is added. This may be lower than the rates for the Ohio parole 
population overall. 

Of some interest to the researchers was the category "Died," Certainly, this 
number was small (only six cases). Five of the six were from the reformatory type 
institutions, and four of them died violently. Three were shot by police and the 
other shot by a rival in a dispute over a woman. Only one reformatory parolee died 
of an accident. The lone pri son vocational institutional graduate who died did so 
of natural causes. The point of interest is in the violent ending of the younger 
reformatory clientele. Perhaps they were more apt to be risk-takers and reckless 
in their behavior, 
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TABLE 5 

PAROLE OUTOCME FOR ALL VOCATIONAL GRADUATES BY INSTTHTTION 



TOTAL FINAL RELEASE PVAL PV Ret'd. PV Reoormi. Ch. Pend. Died On Parole 
INSTIIUTION N% N %N%N% H % NJSNXNX 
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TABLE 6 

EMPLOYMENT STATUS BY PAROLE OtTKXME FOR ALL VOCATIONAL GRADUATES 



TOTAL SAT^E OR RELATED DIFFERENTT UNEMPLOYED OrTOER 



Parole Outcome 
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Less than one percent 



FMPLOYMENT STATUS BY PAROLE OUTCOME 



Table 6 presents the employment status by parole outcome for the total 
graduate population. It is obvious that employed graduates performed murh better 
than did unemployed. 

Successful parole outcome a's measure by final release was much greater for 
the employed (eighty-eight percent in the Same or Related and eighty-four percent 
in DjTferent employment categories) than for the unemployed (thirty-nine percent). 
The "other category fared well also with a ninety-three percent final release 
tigure. 

Returns to institutions, either as parole violators or as conwiters of new 
crimes, were low for the employed (nine percent for either category compared to 
unemployed (thirty-two percent). This is certainly meaningful. Moreover, the 
unemployed were more likely to disappear, known as absconder or P.V.A.L. (twelv*» 
percent). Since unemployment is often associated with return to criminal actitity 
or with just walking away," this finding is not surprising. Employment certainly 
seems to be associated with successful parole outcome. 



THE REMAINDER OF THE VOCATIONAL GRADUATES 

The total lists of graduates showed 650. Examination of the records yielded 
a useable number of 589. Sixty-one were discarded for reasons shown here. Thirty- 
six had not been granted parole. Three others had been paroled to detainers out- 
r^f-^state and were not under parole supervision. One had his sentence vacated (set 
sside). Nine others had gone through two vocational schools and were duplicated 
on the lists, so they were discarded the second time. Six were paroled too late 
for the complete follow-up. For the final six, records were unavailable to the 
researchers. These were shown as "unable to find." 



SECTION IV 

FINDINGS, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Findings 

Seven research questions were posed in the section on Procedure. In conjunc- 
tion with those questions, the findings derived from the data collecteri in this 
study are; 

1. The majority (seventy-three percent or 429 cases) of the vocational 
graduates were employed during the parole period. 

2. Seventeen percent (100 cases) were employed in the same or related 
fields for which they were trained, and fifty-six percent (329 
cases) were employed in different fields. 

3. Of those employed, seventy-six percent (326 cases) obtained employ- 
ment within a few months of release from prison and twenty- four 
percent \1C3 cases^ secured employment at a later date. 
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. TOE DISPOSITION OF TOE SDCIY-ONE CASES NOT INCLUDED IN THIS STUDY 



Paroled to Sentence Paroled Unable 

Institution Total Not Paroled Detainer Vacated Duplicates Too Late To Find 

Total 61 36 3 1 9 6 6 
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4. For the employed, forty-nine percent (211 cases) held jobs on 
a steady basis, either on the original or subsequent jobs. 

and fifty-one percent (218 cases) worked on a short or sporadic 

DdS 1 S • 

5. For the employed, ninety-three percent (401 cases) held jobs 
in the private sector and seven percent (28 cases) held jobs 
in the public sector. 

6. The total vocational graduates performed well in parole outcome 
with a seventy-five percent (442 cases) final release figure. 

a thirteen percent (78 cases) return to prison figure, and 
three percent (18 cases) charges pending figure. 

Employed graduates «; howed a higher final release fiaur p 
(eighty-eignt percent for same ore related. eighty-?our percent 
for different with numbers of 88 and 275 respectively), compared 
with a thirty-nine percent figure for unemployed (51 cases), 
employed graduates sho wed a lower return to prison figure (nine 
P^*;ce"t tor both categories, with numbers of nine and 26 respectively) 
and charges pending figure (two percent for each category, with 
numbers of two and six respectively), when compared to unemployed 
(thirty-two percent, or 41 cases, returned and seven percent, or 
9 cases, with charges pending). 



7. 



Conclusions 

On the basis of data collected for this study and the ensuing findings, the 
following conclusions were reached: cii^unia nnuings. ine 

1. Inmates who graduate from vocational education programs while in 
prison are likely to secure employment upon release; therefore, 
formal vocational education appears to have a positive effect on 
feiiipioyability. 

2. Vocational graduates who obtain employment in job areas for which 
they were trained seem more likely to remain steadily employed 
than vocational graduates who are employed in jobs that were 
different than their area of training. 

3. In general, vocational graduates who secure employment do so 
relatively soon (within four months) of release from prison. 

4. While vocational graduates demonstrate a strong likelihood of 
obtaining employment after release, the types of the jobs secured 
are frequently different from the job areas for which they were 
trained. 

5. Although a portion of the vocational graduates also show a rather 
high unemployment figure, that figure {22%) is not a great deal 
higher than the figure (12.5X) for the entire state at the time 
Of this study; moreover, most of the persons in the overall state 
average are probably law-abiding citizens without criminal records. 

« on 
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6. Vocational graduates appear to demonstrate a low incidence of 
returning to prison while on parole. The incidence of recidivism, 
during parole, for those vocational graduates who were employed 

is even lower than those vocational graduates who were unemployed. 

7. Vocational graduates who receive their training at institutions 
which produce a larger number of graduates (and thereby likely 
operate a larger number of vocational programs) seem to show 
better overall employment figures and parole performance than 
vocational graduates who receive their training at institutions 
which produce the lower numbers of graduates (and thereby likely 
operate fewer numbers of vocational programs). 



Recommendations 

Based upon the researchers' interpretation of the data in this study and 
their collective experience in vocational and technical education as well as in 
corrections in general, it is recoiraiended that: 

1. A specific research effort shOLld be undertaken which in- 
vestigates the overal relevance and efficiency of current 
vocational course offerings in Ohio's state prisons, this 
study should look at the relation of the courses to current job 
trents; the condition/age of equipment used in training; and 
the trade competency of the teachers. 

2. Relevant vocational education courses in Ohio's prisons ought 
to be carefully expanded so as to include a greater number of 
inmates who can potentially benefit from vocational training. 

3. Additional efforts should be put into establishing an on-going 
easily-tracked data collection system on inmates who are 
vocational graduates. 

4. A specific research study should be conducted which compares the 
employment and overall parole performance of vocational graduates 
with all parolees from the same Fiscal Year; such a study also 
could set the stage for on-oing annual comparisons. 

5. Additional staffing and appropriate funding should be incorporated 
into departmental planning so as to ensure valid, on-going data 
collection and analysis as well as continued research inquiries. 

In summation, the authors wish to stress that they are well aware of prevaMing 
negative public attitude toward providing funds for vocational training for incar- 
cerated persons. The researchers therefore wish to end this report of their follow- 
up study with a comprehensive, pragmatic statement on the issue of providing sound 
vocational training programs for inmates. 

From their experiences with corrections and correctional education, the re- 
searchers are aware, as are other professionals in corrections, that many, perhaps 
most, persons committed to prison demonstrate both poor educational backgrounds and 
functional levels as well as poor employment records. If nothing is done to 
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improve either or both of these deficient areas during incarceration, it follows 
that the inmates' return to illegal activities upon eventual release will be 
probable. Even if further crimes are avoided there remains an increased likeli- 
hood of continued public dependence through unemployment and/or welfare assistance 
Including the time spend in prison at public expense, this can add up to continued" 
outlay of tax dollars with little or no return. 

On the other hand, if educational opportunities, particularly vocational, can 
De provided during incarceration and can be a factor, as the results of this' 
study suggest, m reducing or ending ex-offenders' continued dependence on public 
.!.'nds, then it certainly must be viewed as a viable treatment intervention. 
Moreover, if ex-offenders are gainfully employed, they will be paying taxes rather 
than being supported by taxes. Whether or not this is indeed "rehabilitation" is 
a point of philosophical debate; ultimate]'/ it is_ cost-effective. 
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In the spring of 1S83, the National Commission on Exceiience In Education released ints study. A Nation at Risk 
The Commission's report, which concluded that a •'rising tide of mediocrity has swept American public schools, has 
precipitated new concern for the integrity of classroom learning. As an integral part of the overall pedagogical system, 
corrections education should not be immune from constructive criticism or new policy commitments to education For as 
Jonathan Kozol recently wrote in his book. Prisoners of Si.ence. "the highest single locus of illiterate men and women is 
the prison. 

That a high Incidence of illiteracy exists in American prisons can scarcely be doubted. According to Education 
Secretary Terrel Bell, only ten percent of ofrenders enter state institutions with a high school degree, while more than 
eighty percent are dropouts with less than a tenth grade education who function two to three grade levels beow that." 
What Is not commonly understood, however, is that academic deficiencies among promary and secondary programs. 
Approximately two thirds of U.S. colleges and universities have found it necessary to offer remedial courses in reading 
and wriUng. Sadly, it is not unusual for forty percent of in-coming college freshmen to need remedial work in these 
areas before they pursue what used to be a college level curriculum. 

In view of the declining academic abilities of entering college freshmen nationwide, it is hardly surprising that 
post-secondary programs operating in prisons face even greater deficiencies in their student populations. While most 
colleges inside prisons require a high school degree or a G.E.D. certificate for admission, mere possession of a degree 
or its functional equivalent does not translate into a mastery of basic academic skills. This presents an anomaly for 
pnson colleges, which have now become schools of last resort for thousands of functionally illiterate inmates who, as 
"pass-alongs" and "socidl promotions", have graduated from high school or received a GED with basic skills missing. 

Compounding the problem is the fact that federal and state legislators have proposed and sometimes oassed statutes 
barring inmates from access to government sponsored post-secondary educational assistance programs. As applied to many 
inmates in post-secondary programs, this legislation prevents functional illiterates who possess a high school degree or a 
GED from securing badly needed educational assistance during their Incarceration. In an effort to develop a legal and 
policy based attack against such legislation, the Incidence of functional illiteracy among inmate-students in a large 
post-secondary prison education program was studied. Results of this effort were then used to formulate a constitutional 
attack against state and federal statutes denying Inmates access to educational entitlements. In Part I. below, the results 
of the functional illiteracy study are presented, together with an analysis of the pre-college academic backgrounds of a 
sample population of post-secondary inmate students. Part II then explores the legal and policy dimensions of the 
functional illiteracy data, using two recent Supreme Court decisions, Piyler V. Doe. 457 U.S. 202 (1982). and San Antonio 
Independent School District V. Rodriguez, 411 U.S. 1 (1973), as a point of reference. 

PART I: FUNCTIONAL ILUTERACY AMONG POST^ECONOARY INMATE STUOENTS 

The sample population selected for study consisted of four hundred and eighty nine inmates who attended at least 
one quarter of college in an associates level prison education program between July 1982 and June, 1983. The program. 
Project Talents of Wilmington College, enrolls four hundred and seventy five full-time students each quarter This 
inmate-students, who must possess either a high school degree or a GED prior to admission, are residents of Lebanon 
Correctional Institution in Lebanon. Ohio. They are largely first time offenders, averaging 23.5 years of age. and most 
come from urban environments in southwestern Ohio. The racial composition of hte overall institutional population, 
currently 2.114 inmates. Is 60% white and 40'/2 black. 

The sample population received a battery of achievement tests designed to identify learning deficiencis in adult 
populations. The test, the California Test of Adult Basic Education (CTABE), measures achievement in reading 
comprehension, math and language skills. Scores Ind'cate performance in terms of a grade level that is broken down by 
year and month, such that the highest possible score, 12.9. indicates and ability level equivalent to ninth month of the 
twelfth year of schooling. 

Tables A1, A2. and A3 indicate the results of the CTABE testing on the sample population In the three key areas 
of the test, reading, math and language ability. Table A1 shows that over one half (52.3%) of the test group scored 
below the tenth grade level in reading, with fifteen percent failing between the sixth and the eighth grades This 
represented the best aggregate score of the three areas tested. The proportionally higher scores on this test may reflect 
an acquired skill of guessing at the gist of an article without actually knowing the meaning of the words. According to 
a repor^ issued by the Adult Performance Level Project at the University of Texas, those scoring below the tenth grade 
ab ity level on this test will encounter difficulty reading an aspirin bottle, understanding a simple insurance policy or 
following a bisic apartment lease. jr <« 

• Kozol, Jonathan, Prisoners of Silence: Breaking the Bonds of Adult Illiteracy in the United States. (Lexington. 
N.Y.: Continuum Publishing Company. 1980) p. 74. 

See Senator Pell's testimony in support of the Federal Corrections Education Assistance Act in the August 3. 
^ 1983 daily edition of the Congressional Record. 
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TABLE Ax 



TABLE A2 



TABU A3 






4.1 I«.tl.f 
QUAOC LlVtL CaUIVAUMCIKft 

High: 12.9 
Average: 8.2 



4.4 f-lO tO.tS.I 

GflADC LCVCL CQUIVALCNCICS 

Low: 4.5 
High: 12.9 
Average: 8.6 



OTADC LKVn. lOUIViOJmCIKS 

Low: 4.6 
High: 12.9 
Average: 9.7 



Table A2 indicates CTABE scores in math. Thirty eight percent of the sample population scored below the eighth 
grade competency level, and forty five percent scored between the eighth and the tenth grade level, the Adult 
Performance Level Project characterizes this ability level as one that would severly hamper oral and written expression in 
such endeavors as Job interviews or other public presentations of self. 

Finally, Table A3 iliustates scores in language ability, the lowest area of achievement in the sample population. 
Nearly one half of the inmate-students (47.4%) scored below the eighth grade equivalency level, and only thirteen percent 
scored above the tenth grade level. Those falling below the tenth grade level (83% of the sample) would be unalble to 
comparison shop or balance a checkbook according to Adult Performance Level data. 

To ascertain whether college level instruction in basic academic skills assisted the sample population, academic 
performance in remedial classes was examined. Students performing below an eighth grade level in math, language skills, 
or reading are required to enroll in remedial courses by the program under study. Table B indicates the outcome of this 
study. 

Coiunfin N of Table B shows the number of persons performing at the eighth grade level or below in the sample 
population who have enrolled in remedial courses to date. In the reading course, 84% of those enrolled received a grade 
of C or better; in math, 67% received a C or better; while in language arts, 78% received a C or better. Seventy five 
percent of all students who completed a remedial course did so with grades of A, B, or C. Considering that all of 
these students performed at eighth grade level or below on the initial test, the increase in their functional level is 
apparent. 

To grasp more fully why the sample population of post*secondary inmate-students had such a high incidence of 
severe academic deficiencies, a study of their pre-coiiege academic backgrounds was undertaken. Of the four hundred 
eighty nine students In the sample, thirty one percent (152) completed a high sciiool degree prior to incarceration, and 
forty one percent (200) received the GEO certificate during their incarceration, and twenty eight percent (137) received a 
high school degree in Lebanon's secondary level program. A random sample of eighty six (30%) of the two hundred and 
eighty nine persons who received high school degrees either prior to or during imprisonment were selected for intensive 
study. From existing high school records, three pieces of information wer sought: the location of the high school; class 
rank at time or graduation; and grade point average, based on a four point scale. 



Tables C and D indicate the results of the high school backgrounds analysis. Eighty seven percent (75) of the 
sample graduated from civilian high schools while thirteen percent (11) graduated in prison. 

Table C illustrates rank in quartlles, and It Indicates that sixty five percent (38) of the sample graduated in the 
lower half of their class, and forty one percent (24) graduated In the fourth quartile.*** 

Finally, Table D delineates GPA statistics. Although grade point data on forty percent of the sample was not 
available,**** the GPA data supports the inference arising from the quartile data that high schooi graduates in the 
sample were low achievers. Ninety three percent of the sample (46) had GPA of 2.9 or below and forty five percent 
(22) had averages of 1.9 or below. 

From this information, a profile can be drawn of the average high school graduate who entered the post-secondary 
program under study. He is twenty on and one half years of age, probably white, although the racial distribution was 
about even. He barely completed high school with a low passing grade and graduated in the third or fourth quartile of 
his class. 




27 students with institutional high school degrees were not assigned a class rank. 

Grade Point Average data for forty three percent of the sample population was not available. Of those whose 
GPA data was missing, twenty six Ci^me from civilian high schools, ;^hlje eleven came from institutional 
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SUMMARY 

From the foregoing data, several themes can be abstracted. First, in terms of the CTABE study, the majority (59%) 

llTJi' "c"""? '""T. ' '''''' ^° ^"""9 incarceration. Only forty one p rcen 

received GEDs. Secondly, examining both the high school graduates and the GED holders, competency levels in math 

mTl n TT "°f'""^ ^"^ ^"""^ ^™ learning disabilities or functional 

Zr^^'x^Z.^"^ """P" "^'"^ '^l"" ^'S"^" «""P«t«"'=y levels In language, thirty eight 

c^,r Jn ■ f'"^''" '^'^"^ ^^^'"9- Because these individuals have successfully completed the 

stated re uirements to earn and hold a high school diplcua or GED. they cannot rightfully be required to "re earn" the 
same diploma. Yet the low functioning levels of comprehension in these three crucial areas of learning are such that 
post-secondary programs are performing vital functions left undone by primary and secondary schools throughout the 

PART II: LEGAL AND POUCY DIMENSIONS OF INMATE ILLITERACY 

DolicT mtlVlnT "^""^ '"'"'^'^ post-secondary programs, it would seem natural for 

1^2^ n ir '^'^u post-secondary correctional education, for few barriers to successful offender reintegration loom 
larBer than illiteracy. However, in tie 1980-82 congressional term, two separate bills were proposed denying inmates 

2t Mr : TtJTT'''' "^T"' ("-v^) brZuSS 

H '"^ ''""""S ' '""^ '""'^'^ ""^"^ Srant to the states for post-secondary correct! na 

education and Representative McGrath (R-NY) sponsored a bill amending the Higher Education Act of 1^5 t 
prohibit inmates from eligibility for Pell grants, federal work study programs, and student loans 

.rtni". °' ^"'^ "'^ '"""S" ^° """'"^ the 1982 session, restrictions on inmate 

orr^c io^ Zrn\.^r^^^ 'II ""'"'"^ '''''' '''''''''' '"^ 

corrections education has bee abolished outright, and in Ohio, inmates facing more than five years to the parole board 

olide °" "'"^ "^^^ been lntrod« wTu 

provide new sources of revenue tor corrections education. but such bills have been introduced in previous terms 

witliout success. Moreover, becaiie the Higher Education Act of 1965 Is up tor renewal in 1985 inmate access to 

post-secondary educational entitlenents Is likely to be reexamined within the context o ZrTsa efloH r^^^^^ 

federal budget. Because public resentment against affenders is a constant threat to correctio red^^t on ^nd as rel^^^^^ 

few persons grasp the vital roie that education plays in the develpment of a cost-effective app roa^ to =^ re io 



The Whltehurst Bill. H.R. 5993, was Introduced March 30, 1982. 

The McGrath Bill, H.R. 6574, was Introduced June 10. 1982 

O example the proposed Federal Correctional Education Assistance Act, H.R. 3684, introduced by 

Congressman John Conyers. Jr. (D-MI). . 
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imperative that corrections educators look to the judicial system to supplement iegislative initiatives in oupport of their 
cause. Courts offer not only a means by which new educational programs can arise,******** but they also offer an 
effective avenue of resisting and ultimately overturning restrictive legislation. 

Among the possible methods of changing restrictive laws In the field of corrections education is a constitutional 
attack on such legislation. Such a suit would be or the cutting edge of the law, and its outcome would be uncertain. 
Nevertheless, the Supreme Court has recently decided several key cases involving an alleged right to education, including 
Plyler v. Doe 457 U.S. 202 (1982), and San Antonio Independent School District v. Rodriguez, 411 U.S. 1 (1973). A 
careful study of these cases indicates that there may be merit to the proposition that inmates, as a discrete and Insular 
minority, cannot be absolutely deprived of oducationai benefits extended to other persons by the state. 

The nfuijor vehicle of constitutional protection for corrections education programs is the Fourteenth Amendment Equal 
Protection Clause and, more specifically, the fundamental rights strain of equal protection that arises under this clause. 
This doctrine mandates that government cannot create classifications denying certain classe? of persons fundamental 
constitutional rights unless the legislation furthers a compelling interest. What qualifies as a fundamental right is an open 
question, but a majority of the Court has agreed that in order to qualify, the asserted "right" Liust be expressly or 
i.Tpllcitly recognized in the text of the Constitution. As applied to legislation restricting inmate access to state or federal 
educational assistance, the issue, narrowly drawn, is whether education qualifies as a fundamental right. The most recent 
case to address this question was Plyler v. Doe, supra, in which a Texas statute that withheld state educational funds 
from illegal alien school children was struck down under the Equal Protection Clause. 

In declaring the Texas statute constitutionally infirm, the Court noted that while education oid not rise to the level 
of a fundamental right. It was nevertheless a valuable interest worthy of judicial protection. Justice Brennan writing for 
the majority, phrased the argument thusly: 

"Public education is not a "right" granted to individuals by the Constitution.... But neither is it merely 
some governmental benefit indistinguishable from other forms of social welfare legislation. Bothe the 
importance of education in maintaining our basic institutions, and the lasting impact of its deprivation on 
the life of the child, mark the distinction." Plyler, supra, at 221 

Compounding the need for judicial protection was the fact that educational entitlements were denied to the 
plaintitf-schoolchildren on the basis of their status as Illegal aliens. Because this status Is not Immutable and could be 
altered by compliance with immigration laws, the burden of the Texas statute fell squarely on innocent children who had 
merely followed their parents across the border Illegally. Taken together, those two factors placed a strong burden on the 
state of Texas to justify its rule. As the Court put It: 

"The inability to read and write will handicap the Individual deprived of a basic education each and eveiy 
day of his li'e. The inestimable toll of that deprivation on the social, economic, intellectual, and 
psychological well-being of the individual, make it most difficult to reconcile the cost and principle of a 
status-based denial of basic education with the framework of equality embodied in the Equal Protection 
Clause." Plyler, supra, at 222. 

TO meet this burden, attorneys for the state of Texas argued that the statute ^"«^J''^''^,,f'""'S\l"'!.'^,H^ 11 
it "oreserved limited resources for the education of lawful r.^ldent;^", second. !t enabled public scools to avoid being 
Ld^wt tr s^Llal burdens of teaching illegal alien children; and ^^irj^ ^^e"! nT tht^ to 
exclusion since they, unlike other children, were less likely to remain within the state to pu ^e'^ Jj"^^^^^ 
Zule use. Tho Court reiected each of these arguments. The first asserted interest was insufficient 
the discrimination since it merely described the intention to discriminate, rather than giving a reason Jor it^ THe jecon'l 
1 St was deemed unsatisfactory because no evidence had been presented at Jjal ocumen«ng th^J ^rtS 

illeaal aliens would improve the educational quality of the state school system. Finally, the court found the third asserted 
ISest un^Sive L there was no awurance that any school, legal resident or not. would remain in Texas to 
benefit the state. The Court concluded its analysis with this warning: 

"It is difficult to understand precisely what the ?=tate hopes to achieve by promoting the creation and 
p^^pituatin a subclass of ilLates within our boundaries, surely aj^'no ^he ^ro^^^^^^^^^^^^ » 
^.Vnni«wmont uMifarp and crime It is thus clear that whatever savings might be achieved by dsnymg 

the State, and the nation." Plyer. supra, at 230. 
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See e.g., Canterino v. Kentucky Correctional Institution for Women, in which incarcerated females successfully 
sued a state department of corrections on the grounds that privilegos at women's prisons were unequal to those 
In Institutions for men. As a result of the suit, vocational and educational programs were established in the 
Kentucky Correctional Institution for Women in Louisville, oa ^ 



As applied to the effort to protect inmate educationai entitiements from the vicissitudes of ieoisiathm ooiicv makina 

It ^.T'". t ''"T '"^ ""'"^ that^ucSlionT^ a'^f::dJ;eS 

right and does not trigger the compeiiing state interest test, it did subject the Texas statute to a "mid-ievei" substantial 

J^l J^LIftL ^ T"". l*^' ^"""^ '"^'"^ ""P°^"' "^"fl" value to require the state to 

I^Mfy disolmlnatt^ ^ucatlonal laws with a showing of a substantial state interest th,refor The substantial state interest 

^ JLnt L . " '° ""^'^ J"*«««'"ons based on mere financial exigency are 

insufficient, and conclusory arguments such as "preserving limited state resources for laftlui residents" likewise fail For 

I'^Tu.»^ir!^'rKl',"^'f ."".^ " '"^"^"^ ''''""''^ f™-" '^"'^at"'"^' entitlements 

Will oe jusu.ied on the basis that limited governmental resources should be reserved for law abiding persons But as 

jSttonTall'''"*^"'''^ ' "i"stification" merely restates an intent to discriminate and is therefore not a 

A second element of note in the Plyler decision was tne status of the plaintiff-school children. As noted, they could 
not "tionally be held accountable for the illegality of their presence in Texas Classification schemes based on 
incarceration differ from those confronted in Plyler in that inmates are personally responsible for their status as felons 
Therefore, they may not be in as advantageous a legal position as the plaintiffs in Plyler. But this defici»ncy should not 
end the inquiry. The examination of a second case on point. San Antonio Independent School District v Rodriauez 
supra indicates that inmates" status as an indigent minority group saddled with an absolute denial of educational 
benefits extended by the state to others may be sufficient to overcome personal responsibility for their inmate status 

in Rodriguez, residents of a school district with a low property tax base challenged a Texas statute that based 
educational financing, in part, on the assessed value of real property within the district. The plaintiffs argued that 
because poor persotvs residing in low property tax districts had fewer fiscal resources with wich to fund local oublic 
schools than persons residing in high tax districts, the satute constituted wealth discrimination and infringed on the 
fundament right of education. The Court disagreed, ruling that there was no discrimination against a "definable class 
of persons and that there was no absolute deprivation of education for the disadvanataged class. The absence of a 
definabre class arose from the fact that it was unclear whether "poor" reffered to outright idigency. relative wealth or 
mere residency in a poor school district irrespective of personal wealth. And the existence C a second form of oublic 
support for education, wich gave equal amounts to each school district on a per capita basis without reference to the 
local property tax base, meant that an adequate level if education was available for all. 

Rodriguez is therefore distiguishable from the test case contemplated here in several respects. First the 
disadvantaged class, inmates denied governmental support for higher education, is well-defined on the basis of absolute 
Indigency. Annual income for persons incarcerated during the entire year is far below the national poverty level and 
each nmate in the affected class would be similarly situated. Secondly, ammusing that legislation such as the McGrath 
!^L? "^^f""" i" Tennessee is the law under challenge, the deprivation would be absolute 

rather than relative^ Thus, the situation more closely resembles that of Plyler where the challenged statute was struck 
down, rather than Rodriguez where the statute was upheld. 

Finally, because the academic abilities of post-secondary inmate-students are seriously deficient, restrictive legislation 
would have the effect of denying instruction in basic level skills to a class of persons who are denied particiSion in 
ins political p.'ocess. Even in decisions such as Plyler and Rodriquez where the Court expressly held that 

' ^'fl"'- '=^"'=ial ianquage in bt-th decisions indicates that a majority of justices would be 
troubled by an arbitrary denial of basic instructional entitlements. For example. Justice Powell's majority opinion in 
Rodriguez contains the following disclaimer: ^ 

"Whatever merit appellees' (fundamental rights) argument might have if . State's financing system 
occasioned an absolute denial of educational oppurtunities to any of it's chlldrv; that argument provides 
no basis for finding an interference with fundamental rights where cnly relative differences in spending 
levels are involved...." Rodriguez, supra, at 36-7. 

fMer'MlT'Sl,"?"'"" r Tl' streets uneducated." 

iniltir !' . "P'"'"" °* '^°*"'' ^''«^«'°^«' to «""Pl«te leprivation of basic L 

instruction the legislation comes, the more susceptible it is to constitutional attack m «n oi oasic level 

a fiirnoT^t?""'' TT"^ '^^^'"0 ''^'^ to educational entitlements does not turn on 

a finding by the court that education is a fundamental right. Instead, it is based on the argument that 12 fh« 

Jjstifying he absolute denial of educational entitlements used for basic level instruction to a distinct das^^ of indiaen 
pe^ons Who. by reason of Incarceration, are denied participation in the majoritarian political piece s This 111? 
submitted, not only makes u ood law. but cjod pubHc policy as well. ° ' 

The fact that incarcerated individuals are barred entirely from the political process is significant for purposes of 
determining the level of scrunity the Court will give to statutory classifications discriminating against offenders 
r^^9^- '"""^ ""'"""^ ^^^^ ^ l^'""^' °' ieflisiative sphere, higher levels of Judical scrutiny may 

ERXC ^ appropriate. See U.S. v. Carolene Products Co.. 304 U.S. 144. 152 at note 4 (193fl). 



While the literature does not suggest a direct causal link between Inadequate educational sicills and criminal activity, 
such a relatlonslJp has long been suspected by knowfedgable cominentators. Barbara Bush» wife of VN:e President, George 
Bush. Is one such individual, in a recent article, she summed up the cycle this way: **l*m trying to remind people 
there's a direct correlation between crime and Illiteracy, between illiteracy and unemployment.************ Be this as it 
may, it can be said with virtual certainty that those who are unable to participate fully in our society constitute an **at 
rlslc'' population for illegal activity, inability to qualify for and maintain wor)(, nnanage a hume. malce informed decisions, 
and nfuny other tasks of living requiring a minimum of educational skills are beyond the reach of this populatkm. 

lnstitutionall2ed populations are already over represented in the dass of persons who are least likely to succeed in 
contemporary society. The tht frequently lead to incarceration to begin with, youth, racial minority status, and 
socioeconomic class, will continue to accompany them after release. Most of these persons experience their first formal 
failure in school. Rejection in school often precipitates a cycle of dropping out of productive and successful activities, and 
reinforces an expectation that such persons are superfluous members o^ society. The opportunity to experience educatton 
again Is not afforded to most members of the American pedagogical system. That such ^'unqualified** recruits should 
prove capable of becoming successful college students is a potent reminder that what is at issue here is not ability but 
training. 

While It may be argued that as possessors of a high school degree or a GEO certificate, post-secondary level 
Inmates have no cause for compplaint for the denial of basic level instructional entitlements, this argument flies in the 
face of known fact. As the Project Talents data shows, post-secondary correctional education programs contain a high 
Incidence of functionally illiterate persons who, by virtue of holding the proper educational certificates, cannot return to 
Adult Basic Education, high school, or GED classes. Post-secondary programs in American prisons inherit failures and 
pass-alongs from educational programs nationwide. In a very real sense, correction educators are saddled with the 
yeoman's task of teaching pass-along students with disfunctional behaviors commonly associated with limited competency. 
Yet, post-secondary prison education programs successfully reach a high percentage of their students, as the evidence In 
this study shows. Finally, when it is realized that ninety five percent of those currently incarcerated will return to 
society, It Is apparent that post-secondary education programs play a vital role In altering destructive views of self and 
society in offenders. As such, these programs are deserving of public support and affirmative legislative action. And, if 
the thesis advanced in this paper is compelling, they are deserving of judicial protection as well. 



"Ahead, A Nation of Illiterates**, Stanley Wellforn, U.S. News and W^rld Report, May 17, 1982. p. sa^. 
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ABSTRACT 



This paper discusses the findings of a 1983 national survey of correctional 
education programs in state penal institutions for adults. Specifically* 
respondents were asked to provide personal and programmatic information as well 
?s subjective views toward contemporary issues in post-secondary correctional 
education. There were 205 participating penal institutions in this research 
project. 

Although the study focused generally upon the nature of postsecondary pro- 
grams and the perceived benefits of academic participation, the major purpose 
of the study was to analyze the methods of program delivery — by types of in- 
stitutions of higher education contracting to provide postsecondary course 
offerings - and to determine vihich. if any. type of institution of higher ed- 
ucation was the most efficacious in that endeavor. 



I. INTRODUCTION 



Two of the oldest and most fundamental of the nation's social systems are 
those that educate and those that deal with lawbreakers. The ultimate goal of 
both systems is to facilitate the growth and development of the individual and 
society (Marsh. 1973). Education, as popularly understood, means the process 
or product of formal training in schools or classrooms. In a broader sense, 
education includes all the life experiences that shape a person's attitudes 
and behavior. Education in prison has been viewed both ways; hence, "education" 
of prisoners is almost synonymous with "treatment" of prisoners (Sutherland and 
Cressey. 1978). 

This broad conception of prison education may be observed in the New York 
State Correctional Law: 



The objective of this (prison education) program shall be the 
return of these inmates to society with a more wholesome 
attitude toward living, with a desire to conduct themselves as 
good citizens and with the skill and knowledge which will give 
them a reasonable chance to maintain themselves and their 
dependents through honest labor. To this end. each prisoner 
shall be given a program of education which, on the basis of 
available data, seems most likely to further the process of 
socialization and rehabilitation (chaper 864. section 136). 

J"uJ?^^ sense, the problem of prison education is essentially a problem 
in rehabilitation. Prison education requires a conversion, a transference of 
allegiance from one group to another so that the inmate is not receptive to 
criminal-behavior patterns (Sutherland and Cressey. 1978). 

Education programs in prison are not a new phenomenon. Religious orders have 
been interested in the religious instruction of prisoners since the origin of 
imprisonment. During the medieval and early modern periods, preachers and priests 
visited the lockups more or less regularly and conversed with prisoners in con- 
gregate or separate meetings. Some of the early houses of correction had resident 
chaplins who. in addition to holding regular religious services, attempted to 
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teach the elementary subjects, especially to children confined in those insti- 
tutions. The first recorded instance of retular visitation of prisoners in 
America was just before the Revolutionary War, when the Quakers of Pennsylvania 
discussed^theological tracts with prisoners. The development of secular euu- 
cation in prisons followed those efforts. But these early efforts to introduce 
secular education in prisons met with some resistance. The warden of Auburn 
prison in 1824 successfully opposed an attempt to teach the younger convicts to 
read and write. His opposition was based on his belief that an educated convict 
increased the danger to society. The same fear was expressed in England about 
this time (Lewis, 1922). 

The first organized correctional education work in America started in the 
New York House of Rel'iiqe, Provision was made for two hours of school a day for 
each child, devoted to reading the New Testament and listening to lectures and 
talks by the superintendent. The first legal recognition of academic education 
as desirable tin adult state prisons or reformatories was in 1847 when the leg- 
islature of New York provided for the appointment of two teachers to give in- 
struction in English, for each of the state prisons (Klein, 1920). Within a 
short time, prisons in other states made similar provisions. 

The greatest stimulation to the development of prison schools came after 
the war between the states, with the increasing popularity ot the interventionist 
philosophy. The nonpunitive, constructive measures advocated for use in the 
attempt to change inmates were largely educational. A growing faith in the 
importance of formal education to all citizens in a democracy and to the'lgood 
life" also permeated prisons. The logic was that if the good citizens were the 
educated citizens, then the education of the bad citizens (prisoners) should 
also make them good. 

The American Prison Association (later remaned the American Correctional 
Association) was founded in 1870. Among the thirty-three points it its first 
Declaration of Principles was one to promote academic and vocational training 
programs. From 1870 to 1929 correctional education was committed to rehabilitation 
through mental self-discipline. This is expressed in the words of Zebulon R. 
Brockway, the first superintendent of New York's Elmira Reformatory. 

Education was not introduced to relieve the monotony of 
imprisonment, but to discipline the mind and fit it to 
receive ...the thoughts and principles that constitute 
their possessors good citizens. Attendance upon the 
school is made obligatory, and the intellectual tasks 
are required, as are the industrial. All prisoner: who 
attend school are supplies with a light in their cell 
for study, and all draw books from the library. Every 
Saturday ...all prisoners in the institution (now 
numbering 440) assemble in the chapel to listen to a 
lecture. This is the crowning feature of our educational 
effort (Wines, 1873, pp. 64-65). 

Education, then, consisted predominantly of independent study and weekly lectures 
during the developmental period of correctional education. 

The year 1929 is often cited as the beginning of a modern and comprehensive 
trend in correctional education. During 1927 and i928, Austin MacCormick con- 
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ducted a survey of correctional education which resulted in the first publi- 
cation on the subject. The Education of Adult Prisoners , in 1931. MacCormick 
did not find a single complete and well -rounded educational program. 

He stated that: 

If we believe in the beneficial effect of education on man 
m general we must believe in i*- for this particular group, 
which differs less than the layman thinks from the ordinary 
run of humanity. If on no other grounds than a general 
resolve to offer educational opportunities to undereducated 
persons wherever they may be found, we recognize that our 
penal population constitutes a proper field for educational 
effort. In brief, we are not ready to make its efficacy in 
turning men from crime the only criterion in judging the 
value of education for prisoners (p. 3). 

This survey and text have been credited with the stimulation of modern programs 
m correctional education (Frank. 1951). k a ^ 

Marsh (1973) stated that the stimulation of correctional education can also 
be attributed to other changes that occurred during this period, viz.. a high 
school education was becoming the rule rather than the exception; the purely 
manual, unskilled positions in the labor market had begun to disappear; a migra- 
tion from the rural areas to the cities had begun; an adult education movement 
n? oSfcfl^nJ"?' "ilV^ul economic and welfare programs were initiated as part 
of President Roosevelt's "New Deal" (p. 141). Cavan (1955) noted that there 
were discernible changes in corrections during this same time, such as the dis- 
integration of the prison industry system; the use of the Federal Prison System 
as a standard for the states to follow; and the treatment of criminal and 
delinquent behavior as a manifestation of a need for extensive socialization 

SKI 1 I S o 

education^afteM930-^ examples of the growth that took place in correctional 

1. More than 50 percent of all inmates in federal institutions were enrolled 
m education programs in 1933 and 1934 (U.S. Department of Justice. 1935); 

2. A 1941 survey showed that one-fourth of the population in forty- four 
state prisons and almost one-half of the population in seventeen state reforma- 
toties were involved in education programs (Sutherland and Cressey. 1960); 

„««4. ^A-J^^ late 1940's and early 1950's saw the beginnings of innovative and 
nontraditional prison education projjrams such as "social education." airplane 
mechanics training, and electronic data processing instruction (Roberts. 1971); and 

4. General Education Development testing and supportive education programs 
were J" operation in forty-nine states in 1972. Many of these states, however. 
(Harsh 1972) PJoQ^^ms were not present in all of their penal facilities 

By the 1950 's these prog'-ams produced numbers of inmates who wanted to con- 
tinue their education beyond the secondary education level via access to college- 
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level courses. Concurrently, colleges and universities located near prisons 
began to compete with the correspondence schools by providing instructors 
who went into the prison and taught classes directly to the inmates. During 
the 1960's and early 1970 's, the number of programs offered inside prisons by 
colleges and universities increased rapidly (Thomas, 1981). 

Correctional education programs also were extablished across Europe. 
Kerle (1974) visited thirty-five penal institutions in nine different Europena 
countries to observe prison systems, finding that they all made available to 
inmates some adult basic education programs; however, he found nothing compar- 
able to the college-level programs provided inmates in the United States. 

While education has traditionally been a component of correctional pro- 
grams, the two systems, education and corrections, have remained separate and 
distinct. Marsh (1973) believed that this combining of educational and 
correctional resources to meet common goals is a relatively recent development. 
Today, the tern "correctional education" is found to encompass a variety of 
educational programs. Bell, et al., (1977), reported that the components of 
this term are as follows: 

1. Adult Basic Education ("ABE") — designed to raise the achievement 
level of the pre- or semi-literate incarcerated adult to approximately the 
ninth grade level in reading and mathematics; 

2. Secondary Education ("SE") — programs which allow the incarcerated 
adult the opportunity to receive the equivalency of a high school diploma, 
normally through the preparation for, and the passing of^ a General Education 
Development (GED) test; 

3. Vocational Education ("VOC") — education which relates job skill 
training to specific occupational goals; 

4. Social Education ("SOC") — classes which focus on reorienting the 
inmate with the norms and socially acceptable behavior patterns of free society, 
and 

5. Postsecondary Education ("PSE") — courses taken for college credit by 
inmates possessing a high school diploma or GED certificate. 

The issue of educating adult offenders has undergone considerable review 
beginning with the decade of the '70's. Growing attention and debate are focused 
on the nature, scope, and effectiveness of the educational programs that are 
available to inmates of state and federal prisons. Hal leek and Witte (1977), 
however, stated that a change of attitude among criminal justice administrators 
and citizens has made it difficult and in some cases almost impossible to obtain 
support for correctional programs. This change of attitude is one of people's 
becoming fed up with rising crime and concluding that the rehabilitation system 
is educationally bankrupt and not reforming criminals. Prisons, as a result, 
began about a decade ago to turn frm rehabilitation to punishment as their 
primary purpose (Allen, 1973; Carlson, 19«; Dillon, 1975). However, Enocksson 
(1981) wrote that "The average offender has a multiplicity of problems. The 
positive use of his or her time during the period of incarceration, the possibility 
and tools offered him or her to change, are perhaps enough reasons for not dis- 
continuing programs" (p. 16). ^ 
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cn.n^^°"* ^ percent of the corrections budget in a typical institution is 
spent on custody, not treatment. There is a growing awareness that the lark 

nlJ^w that two of the primary reasons for offenders' 

tfo Ifsk ?ls^' rZlt ?r T'^ l^i^K^'^'^ °^ lack of vocl 

tionai skills. There is a correlation between aducation. marketahiP cuiu 

fS'^u ?J J"cJ%"* ,Ej?^'^?son also reported that 40 peJcent all ma?e * 
in United States jails in 1971 were unemployed at the time of thei? admission. 

ma1orff5^J!?''5n*n ?^^° ^^evealed a considerable amount of evidence that the 
majority of all prisoners lack a marketable skill nad have no historv of ^tahio 

J!!S^Si:^"*'.''3'11;?? °^ ^"^^'"^^ achievement (SlnniSSt. 1975; llffl 

been shown that if an offender possesses 

iS ?c^^%'^;;;iS'°^^^^^^ J?o5i? °^ criminal r2cofd'?s"?e S ed 

5:^ (Bennight, 1975). McKee 1970 found that one of the most freauent 
W?c o5^2^ by employers for not hiring offenders was the demand fS? hi ghl? 
J^^5hL° 4*^?"* °" participation in rehabilitation and training prog?aSs 
rSnJJa^*/* ^5 '^S^'" education andskflls training are absolStei; 

Sa"sJnt'(19°8lrst^°teTt^a5^ ^'"^^"^ ^^^"^^ °' 

It Is now clear that the postindistrial society is the in- 
formation society. With most of us no longer manufacturing 
goods, th? assumption is that we are providing services. The 
overwhelming majority of service workers are actually engaged 
in the creation, processing, and distribution if information. 
(Seventy-five percent) of all jobs by 1985 will involve 
computers in some way (pp. 6-20). 



II. METHODOLOGY 



.t.irft/^^^h?*''*^!'^^^^^*'!^!^ research dssign and instrumentation used in the 
study. Tne sampling and data collection procedures and methods ars Siso included. 

Research Desig n 

i,«„c<.5 this study, information was gathered and analyzed to provide a comore- 
SriJffrSMlnc'^ state correctional education programs and to detlrSinTthl 

?o Jhe pISaMnstH?on^ ^r'.r': i'^^"''^' 5? ^^5' °^ educational inst??ution, 
w tne penal institution. The study was condicted using a survey instrument 

rll^^ir ?e\^-a*ninistered, mail-back questionnaire technique. This dlsiSTis 
fLJMp^'i'J^Qf "^hV^" describing the characteristics of a argS po?S at on 
ioDu?i?inI JJ^nfl^^"" examining the distribution of any given phenomenon in a 
population (Philliber, Schwab, and Sloss, 1980 . The aim in descrlDtive research 
]V ascertain the size, distribution, and interrelationshiprof vSr ibles 

e"^^c[ercha?airr?s'tiL''^^H ('rKl'^'^'l' ^^^^tlonships louZ lmZg 
selected Characteristics and (a) public, two-year; (b) private, two-vear- 

if^?a Ii'lHM°".7'''/9raduate; and (d) private, foir.yLTgriduJ?e^?nstituti^ 
of^igher education providing the course offerings. The sellcted charScteristiSs 




1. admissions criteria 
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2. 



budget figures 



3. credit hours offered 

4. credit hours taken 

5. number of faculty provided 

6. privlslon for study-release 

7. academic (major) areas of study 

8. financial aid programs available 

9. geographic locations of penal Institutions 

Demographic Information was also compiled relating to the on-side directors 
of these programs and the penal Institutions offering the programs. The 
directors were asked about their perceptions of the benefit, If any, that Inmate- 
students derive from participation In correctional education programs. This 
related to the question of efficacy of the programs. The directors were asked, 
further, to provide Information about the prognosis for their programs In 
selected areas, given the existing economic difficulties; the priority assigned 
to the program; and the problems attendant to program delivery. 

Sampling 

The unit of analysis was the individual program of postsecondary correctional 
education. The survey of these units of analysis was limited to the adult penal 
institutions offering these programs in the fifty states, plus the District of 
Columbia. The mailing list was generated through telephone contacts with govern- 
ment personnel in each of the fifty states, usually central office correctional 
education administrators; these telephone contacts commenced on June 8, 1982. 
The central office administrators provided the names and addresses of program 
directors and penal institutions offering PSE programs in their respective state. 
In all, 297 correctional institutions were identified as having postsecondary 
offerings and were asked to participate. A copy of the survey Instrument was 
sent to all of these program directors. These penal institutions had varied 
methods of delivery of academic programs. 

Instrumentation 

The Instrument was new in terms of format and question selection, and was 
developed by the researcher; no replicable Instrument of this sort and for this 
purpose was found to exist. A preliminary draft was developed by the researcher 
which seemed appropriate for answering the research questions. Then the draft 
was reviewed for face validity by a panel of experts, consisting of three 
tenured professors of education at a Midwestern university who teach research 
methods. The Instrument was also reviewed for appropriateness of criminal 
justice at a" Midwestern university. The Instrument was then submitted for final 
critique to the dissertation coninittee, whereupon additional revisions were made. 
Prescribed guidelines for questionnaire content by relevant authors (Babble, 
1979; Selltiz, 1972; and Young and Veldman, 1981) were followed throughout. 
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Hypotheses 



ho J!1a "^^^^r JyPot^^esis of the study was that significant differences would 
fn Z i ^TJ ^2"r *^P" °^ institutions of higher education (defined 

witn penal institutions to deliver the postsecondary education programs Thi«; 
^i.?f?rniJ° ^'*T^r °^ educational institution that^??J?Sld the 

JroiJ^^"^*^' ?f ^^^'^ °^ ^*"dy' financial aid programs, and 

5mllJ?"roc?c *° study-release; and had the most 

different costs incurred in program delivery. It was further hypothesized that 
there would be significant differences found in these variables depend nguoon 
the geograph c region the penal institutions were located in ThVbSs s^on^ 
which the nul hypotheses were to be rejected was that the programs would not 
be found to differ significantly in the aforementioned selected characteristics. 

The following were the null hypotheses: 

Ho,: There are no differences among the types of program delivery in the 
Ir'Zmt "'^'^ °^ inmates into pbstseconSarJ eSJIcIEion 

nMn,h«!!°^; /J?"^ differences among the types of program delivery in the 

number of dollars spent per inmate-student. 

nun,beS°?f dJna"rs%"an"? peJ'c?ISirhr?ffe'fld?''" °' '''''''' ^" 

numbeS°5f c'rSdU h'oSrs°o?fIr'eT''" °' '''''''' '''''''''' 

H05; There are no differences among the types of program delivery in the 
number of faculty members provided for instruction. envery tne 

provis?on fJ^Mudy'fre^ease'!'''"'" °' ^''^''"^ ^^^^^^^^ ^" 

H07: There are no differences among the types of program delivery in the 
number of academic majors available to the inmate- students: ^^''^^^^^ 

nnmholl°Sf J^^^^.^r^ differences among the types of program delivery in the 
number of financial aid programs available. 

incti?M?{nn?«Jf ^-^ "° differences among the geographic locations of the penal 
institutions offering postsecondary correctional education programs in the 
toll owing areas: 

a. number of dollars spent per inmate-studont 

b. number of credit hours offered 

c. number of dollars spent per credit hour offered 

d. number of faculty members provided for instruction 

e. ratings of effects of education on Inmate-students 
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f. number of criteria used for admission in inmate-students 
into postsecondary programs 

Data Collection 

The purpose of the study was explained briefly in a cover letter to pro- 
spective participants. This letter was included in an envelope along with the 
questionnaire and a stamped» addressed return envelope and mailed on July 6» 1982. 
One letter was sent to each of the 297 penal institutions on the mailing listt 
addressed to the person whose name had been given by the state corrections agency 
as the director or coordinator of the PSE program. A follow-up letter was also 
sent; in all» 205 penal institutions responded (a 69 percent response rate); 
186 of them reported having PSE correctional education programs. 

Data Analysis 

All data analyses and correlations of data drived from the questionnaire 
were performed with the analysis of variance C'ANOVA") method, with the use of 
the "SPSS" computer program, during the spring of 1933. The independent 
variables were types of institutions of higher education providing the educational 
offerings, and geographic locations of the penal institutions; the dependent 
variables were those factors itemized in the hypotheses. 



III. FINDINGS 

This section of the paper discusses characteristics of the sample, tests 
of the hypotheses, and correlations of the data there were performed with in- 
formation obtained through the questionnaire. Findings as related to PSE 
correctional education, as well as the implications for PSE in state prisons, 
are also presented. 



SAMPLE CHARACTERISTICS 

Penal Institutions 

Of the 297 penal institutions surveyedt 205 institutions participated in 
the study. The response rate from these institutions, all state penal institu- 
tions for adults, was 69 percent. Of these 205 penal institutions, 186 indicated 
that they had PSE correctional education programs. 

Of the participating institutions, 92 (or 44.9 percent) were located in the 
South; 28 (or 13.7 percent) were located in the West; 39 (or 19 percent) were 
located in the Northcentral region of the United States. 

Fifty-eight (or 28.3 percent) of the institutions surveyed were built over 
fifty years ago; 43 (or 21 percent) were 31-50 years old; 50 (or 24.4 percent) 
were built 11-30 years ago; and 50 (or 24.4 percent) were built within the last 
ten years. 

Nature of the Programs 

Of the 186 penal institutions indicating a PSE correctional education 
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^fS""?' ^? ^^-^ percent) began providing college-level courses to inmates 
withm the last five years; 79 (or 42.9 percent) initiated PSE programs 6-10 
years ago; 43 (or 23.4 percent) began 11-20 years ago; and three (or 1.6 percent) 
were begun over 20 years ago. \ t^eiv-enoy 

The directors were requested to provide the most recent budget figure 
allocated to support their respective correctional education program for the 
last academic year. The responses revealed that correctional education program 
funding was diversified; many institutions (34 or 18.3 percent) indicated that 
they were not allocated a dollar-figure budget £er se, but were instead funded 
through a variety of other sources. Further, the data indicated that, where a 
dollar amount was allocated, almost 60 percent were apparently relatively small 
programs with an annual budget of $35,000 or less. Only two respondents 
indicated that they received a dollar figure and also used grants, loans, 
scholarships, and so forth, concurrently. 

Enrollment figures were also requested for the last academic year. Although 
about 40 percent of the institutions with PSE programs had less than 75 students 
enrolled during the last academic year, there was an even distribution overall, 
up to the 400 students-per-year level. There were about the same percentages of 
institutions that had fewer than fifty students as there were 101-250; further, 
about the same number of institutions had 76-100 as there were that had 251-400 
Less than ten percent reported programs with an annual enrollment of more than 
wo students. 

Regarding the numbers of credit hours offered and taken by inmate-students, 
over one-third of the institutions reported having fewer than forty credit hours 
offered, and less than 200 credit hours taken, during the previous academic year. 
Another one-third reported having 60 to 120 credit hours offered. 

State penal institutions were found to be engaged in a variety of ''on- 
tractual arrangements with institutions of higher education ("IHEs") that pro- 
vided the PSE offerings. Table 1 shows the thirteen types, and combinations 
°:.r^??^' °^ ^"^^ "^^^ program delivery. Over one-third of the penal in- 
stitutions contracted with a public, two-year IHE. 

* ncJ^ faculty used in the delivery and instruction 

Of PSE programs were part-time employees, and that most used fewer than ten 
part-time instructors. Over 60 percent of the respondents reported prison 
libraries with less than 1000 holdings (textbooks, no journals or magazines) 
available for PSE correctional education studies. Another 60 percent reported 
having fewer than six academic majors. (i.e., areas of study, such as psychology, 
history) available for inmate-students. 

The most common criterion used for admission into PSE programs in the U.S. 
IS possession of a high school diploma (82 percent); however, over two-thirds 
of the respondents consider the inmate's motivation and interest; one-third 
took into account the inmate's time remaining in his sentence. It was also 
found that inmate-students could qualify for and receive all forms of financial 
aid commonly available to "free world" students. Very few (8 percent) allowed 
mmate-students to attend classes at the college campus ("study-release"), 
however. Academic counseling was available at most (94 percent) of the penal 
institutions, though, where the lecture method of instruction was used most 
commonly (83 percent). 
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The Benefits Oft and Prognosis For, Correctional Education 

Directors were requested to provide subjective information on a broad 
range of reas and issues. Generally, it can be said that the directors/ 
respondents observed ^ somewhat positive change in inmate-students, with a 
very positive change in self-concept, because of the academic experience. 
Howeve/-, about 60 percent of the directors indicated that a medium,low, or 
very low level of consideration is given the academic experience when the 
inmate-student appears before his parole board. 

While over 40 percent of the respondents indicated increasing enrollments 
at their institutions during the previous three years, they had tended to see 
stability in program budget, number of faculty, and number of course offerings. 
They were optimistic about PSE developments during the three-year period into 
the future, and predicted continuing increases in inmate-student enrollments. 
Stability was predicted in the number of course offerings, number of faculty, 
and number of available major courses of study. 

Almost half (47 percent) of the respondents felt that recidivism to be 
an unfair method of assessing PSE program effectiveness, although it is used 
in 48 percent of all effectiveness studies. 



Analysis of Survey Data 

To gain further insight as to the nature of PSE correctional education, 
the responses to the tiems in the questionnaire were grouped and summed; 
frequencies and means were computed, and correlations were performed using the 
analysis of variance statistical method. The "Statistical Package for the 
Social Sciences" (SPSS) computer program was used. Where significance in rela 
tionships was found using analysis of variance, the Chi-square test was used 
to determine where the differences existed. 

Specifically, selected variables were correlated with the independent 
variable, "type of institution of higher education" providing the course 
offering:; to determine if a particular type of IHE (e.g., two-year, public; 
two-year, private) was most beneficial and efficacious in program delivery. 

The variables (i.e., dependent variables) correlated with the types of 
IHEs were: 

a. number of criteria used for admission of inmates into PSE 
programs 

b. number of dollars spent per inmate-student 

c. number of dollars spent per credit hour offered 

d. number of credit hours offered 

e. nuittoer of faculty members provided for instruction 
f* provision for study-release 
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g. number of academic (major) areas of study 



h. number of financial aid programs available 

Correlations were also made for the independent variable "qeoaraohic 
location" (of the penal institutions) by the "our regions of the U S iSe 
tISns wSJe:''''''" '''''''''' o? the penai ilstitu- 

a. number of dollars spend per inmate-student 

b. number of credit hours offered 

c. number of dollars spend per credit hour offered 

d. number of faculty members provided for instruction 

e. ratings of effects of education in inmate-students 

f. number of criteria used for admission of Inmate-students into 
PSE correctional education programs 

To summarize the findings of the correlations, there were no sianifir;»nt 
differences found to exist between any of the above llrilbTes. Tn other SS?5s 
It did not matter which type of IHE provided the course offer nqs or where 
v5riSb?f ^"f^*"S^°"/PSE program was located, with respect tJ e lbo e listed 
variables. Several supplemental correlations were performed of other variablp^ 
and there were significant relationships found, however. T^errwarfhi ah 7 
significant relationship found between tha budget ^MgSJes av'ocatld a^d^ 
?hp';?lrl*nJn°5n'nPn'Sn'^^^?9 P^°9ram delivery (a hig^ nSmbe.- Sf budgets iS 
the $140,000-200.000 category where a combination of public, two-vear and Sublic 
four-year IHEs provided academic offerings), for example. ^ ^ * 

30 3A§^JI:!fy?f'l^PJ"^" *° '"11®*^ enrollment size, there were a total of 
median ofT^a'Sd^^'^odlTflS^'." ~ '''''^ ^ 
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IV. SUMMARY. IMPLICATIONS. AND CONCLUSIONS 

rf^n>rII!^.^o7nn^°^ """^ *° demographic information from 

nl2 A it P°^tsecondary correctional education programs, concerning the oro- 
c%mhJ f »'ectors themselves (i.e.. attitudes). Further, the SSrpose of 
the study was to examine whether significant differences existed in *he oroaJam 
Jor^'Snl.'^'^r °^ ^'^^^^ Within sL?e penal ?ns?u5J?2ns 

at thP L';. tlT^^ instrument, completed by the directors of the PSE prJgLs 
at the state penal institutions, provided the baseline data. programs 

The findings of the study could be importr^nt for the directors of tho nrn- 

tnZL/t'V.'^?V^ '"^ '^'^^ °^ P«"«l institution^ and inllte-st dent? 
engaged in the delivery or as consumers of postsecondary Correctional IdSon. 

Summary of Finding s 

^ About half of the penal institutions participating were located in the 
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South and were as likely to have been built over fifty years ago as they were 
less than ten years ago. Most offered PSE programs to inmates that led to 
the associate's degree and began offering college-level courses to inmates 
during the past ten years. 

The "Dean of Education>" or director of the correctional education pro- 
grams at the penal institution was typically a Caucasian male, in the 31-40 
years of age category, possessed a master's degree, had held his present 
position less than ten years, and was a correctional education faculty member 
prior to accepting his present position. His operating budget for PSE pro- 
gramming was quite possibly unknown, difficult to compute, or provided through 
financial aid programs. 

The director probably worked with a public, two-year I HE that contracted 
to provide the PSE course offerings and instruction. There was typically a 
small library available in the prison for use by the inmate-students, who 
generally pursued their coursework within the walls of the penal institution. 
The faculty members were largely part-time and used the lecture mode of in- 
struction. The director tended to feel that correctional education was of 
positive benefit to inmates, and felt strongly that the inmate's self-concept 
was enhanced by the educational experience. Having seen correctional education 
at his prison remaining stable or increasing in various program elements in 
recent years, the director was optimistic overall about correctional education 
during the next three years, with notable optimism toward increased inmate 
enrollments. Inmate participation in educational programs was not generally 
given favorable or unfavorable consideration for parole, however, according 
to the directors. 

Implications 

It should be emphasized that the adequacy of programs was not researched 
— only comparisons of levels of resources provided by IHEs, In this sense, 
it does not appear to matter which type or combination of types of IHE(s) is 
responsible for PSE delivery to state penal institutions. Further, PSE pro- 
grams were perceived as beneficial to prison inmates. From these findings, 
additional i'^^pli cat ions can be drawn. The findings are important for the 
following groups or persons who are connected with PSE programs: 

— Correctional Education Program Directors ; for the persons responsible 
for educational administration at state prison systems, the findings indicate 
that a major argument {i,e,, program benefits) was established and a case for 
providing marketable educational opportunities was developed. It should be 
remembered that many penal institutions probably contract for educational 
services with a particular type of IHE for simple reasons of convenience — 
the proximity between the prison and the IHE, The findings indicate that 
similar levels of resources were provided, irrespective of IHE type. The 
findings appear positive and advantageous for this group, especially in terms 
of their program planning and budgeting activities in the future, 

— Prison Wardens/Superintendents and Deputy Wardens for Treatment Programs ; 
these are the persons most responsible for overall prison administration, treat- 
ment, and rehabilitation, who will necessarily be interested in the performance 
of the treatment program and the contracting agency that provides it, espec- 
ially when the contracting agency is externally-situated from the prison. 

These persons are also concerned about program costs and effectiveness, 
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. State Legisl ators. Departments of Corrections, and Funding Agenc ies! 
for many of the same reasons set out for the groups above, persons and agencies 
at the state level who are in a budget allocation capacity should view the 
findings as encouraging. For these persons in key decision-makiNg positions, 
had significant differences been found among the types of IHEs croviding the 
PSE programs, a need would exist in some cases to evaluate and restructure 
their contract for program delivery on the ground? of political credibility, 
H!!!^«Ir"J3nn,-?t e'«Pe']<?lt"^es. and justification oV programs and program budgets. 
However, significant differences were no: found to exist. 

Prison Inmates; perhaps some optimism created by the findings would lie 
with the PSE program recipients/benefactors themselves. In addition to the 
findings that types of IHEs didn't differ significantly in the level of resources 
allocated, program nature, perceived benefit, or program budget, an even more 
positive outcome might be found for inmates in the correlations by geographic 
location. The data indicate that, generally, the inmate-students will have the 
same type of PSE programs provided irrespective of his/her place of confinement 
within the state penal systems. All null hypotheses comparing geographic 
locations of the programs ware supported. Of particular note were the findings 
that It was no more difficult to be admitted, there were no fewer faculty, and 
the perceived benefits derived from inmate participation in PSE were not 
different (and are, in fact, positive) among the various regions of the U.S. 
^Again, the adequacy of the programs for this group was not researched.) 

Future research implications would be the adequacy of existing budgets, 
numbers of course offerings, numbers of faculty, availabi.ity of library re- 
sources, or other such variables. 

Conclusions 

This study determined that, in selected areas of higher education for 
state prison inmates, there were no significant differences found among the 
types of institutions of higher education providing the programs or by geographic 
location or the penal institutions. The findings indicated that higher education 

institutions was operating generally in a homogeneous manner, 
ine findings are important for those persons and agencies involved with this 
unique area of higher education, where the penal institutions and program admin- 
istrators can st}ldom--and the clients, inmates, may never-go to the marketplace 
and select the type of educatiorfal program of their choice. 

Further, the literature and the information obtained from correctional ed- 
ucation directors in this study appear to provide more than a little support 
for postsecondary education for prison inmates, even in difficult financial 

Jrt'^V^ strong concurrence for the statement by Littlefield and Wolford 
li'^-l 5^: ^i"® existing programs or to reduce them severely in the 

spirit of budget reduction or harsher punishment for criminals, without first 
Closely examining the effectiveness and operation of postsecondary correctional 
education in this nation would be regrettable" (p. 17). 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATOR IMMERSED IN CORRECTIONAL BASIC EDUCATION 

by Rodrick R. Rolston, Ph D. 

(3/28/84 presentation to the Academy of Criminal Justice Sciences, "Coping with Criminal 
Justice Occupational Roles" Section) 



INTRODUCTION 

It seems fitting to define the way the role of higher educator wiU be used throughout 
this presentation. Normatively the teaching higher educator is viewed as an educator with a 
doctorate who works with post-secondary students in a coUege or university environment. 
In the context of the correctional scene, at least the one where I am employed, and 
particularly as a fi^e of reference for our thinking here, a higher educator is a doctoral 
educator employed fuU-time in a prison school facility with largely G.E.D. adult students 
and, to a lesser extent, pre-G.E.D. and post-G.E.D. type students. 

Frequently higher educators are a rather rare or unknown commodity in a prison school. 
With the fact of their limited number among other causal variables, comments like "there is 
a mutual indifference between higher educators and corrections institutional personnel," have 
arisen. These kinds of allegations will be furhter examined in the course of this paper. 

By way of background, let me say a little about the institution, namely Indiana State 
Prison at Michigan City, where I have worited since February of 1979. Before that time, I 
spent the bulk of my life as a teaching sociologist in coUeges and universities with two 
exceptions. These exceptions were a short period in the 1960's when i was employed at hte 
niinois State Training School for Boys at St. Charles and a period of three years in the 
1950's when public school teaching occupied my daily life. 
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Indiana StaU Prison is a maximum security prison with a current popuiation of over 1700. Tills figure is subject to 
alteration because the prison is presently under a Federal court order to reduce the population to near 1600 Of the 
population, over one-third are serving a life sentence. Although the 88 acre institution with 24 acres inside the walls is 
old. having been built in the I800's. structurally it continues reasonably durable. 

Lakeside School, the prison school, was completely rr^iodeied during the past year. The school operation with lis 
pre-G E.O.. G.E.D.. and post-G.E.D. dimensions along with an on-site Indiana Vocational Technical College program 
ftjrnish work assignments for the second largest group of inmates in the prison. The largest work assignment area at 
Indiana State Prison is the Tag Shop where license plates are made. 

ORIENTATION TO MAXIMUM SECURITY 'PROGRAMMING*. 

• '° f^*' ' employment as a counselor. The counselor role 

mvo yed handling a caseload which approximated one-half of a cellhouse. roughly 200 to 250 inmates. The multitude of 
hinct ons and responsibilities are almost too numerous to mention within the confines of this presentation however it can 
be clearly ascertained that the role experience did furnish a thorough exposure to life in the prison situation Interaction 
with inmates.security employees, and both professional and non-professional iiviian personnel made this observer very 
Mgnizant of the crucial "Social facts" or pertinent social variables alluded to by August Comte in his early sociological 

For example in a lockdown circumstance in a cellhouse. there is really minimal latitude or opportunity to 
argumentatively discuss the differentiation between doctorate and sergeant labels especially when the demands of the 
environment call for community or "social solidarity" in the words of Emile Durkheim. a sociological theoretician. That 
is. If the inmate cellhouse was to be maintained as operative as normally possible under the lockdown-shakedown 
circumstances. The sixteen month orientation furnished a confronting trial run to maximum security prison life. 

In July of 1980. due to a new positional opening created in Education. I applied and was offered the teaching job 
The transfer to Lakeside School was accepted. Since 1980. my life has been a part of a twelve member faculty and the 
chief responsibilities involve instruction in the Social Sciences. Sciences, and Literature. 

THE IMMERSION PROCESS IN CORRECTIONAL EOUCATION 

The transfer to Education was not too difficult or cumbersome. One exception night be notcC. A classroom had to 
be personally repaired for use and this was done with generous inmate assistance. The relatively smooth transition can 
be attributed mainly to the acquaintaceship with the bulk of the students which had developed earlier during the 
counselor role. Furthermore, the acquaintanceship obviously extendeo to security guards and civilian personnel too Despite 
the maximum security reality, involvement is a requisite. 

As a counselor, daily interaction occurred with inmates, in addition, daiy access and handling of vault packets on 
inmates (and their backgrounds) occurred. Acquintanceship and familiarity with students is the fundamental first step 
towards becoming immersed in educating correctional students 

Contrast these reflections for a moment with the first days of a correctional educator named Douglas K Griffin His 
remarks were made at the 1980 Correctional Education Association meeting in Nashville. Tennessee Mr Griffin began by 
saying his "First experiences with prisoners in a classroom were devesting. I had ordered materials, based on the levels 
and courses of my students, and I had to wait two weeks for them to arrive. I though it would be a nice opportunity 
to share in some off-thes,uff discussions of social class, perhaps o . pyramidal structure of the educational system 
which eliminates students as they move upwards. I though that some common-garden psycholocy in popular ianguaae 
wou d go over well... I lasted barely two days with this approach. 1 was totally unprepared for the s rength o ? 
emotional onslaught of fifteen prisoners..." >"oiium oi me 

A second vital consideration in the immersion prowss revolves around creatfj and initiating an ends-means 
educational program w i h each respective student. At first glance, this might appear a comparatively simple consideration. 

nnti Jri,2' ?tH 'Ilfr '"""'^'""^ ''"^'"^ """^ n«9ative educational 

outlooks coupled with failures which can easily condition any eventual academic goais-meanV package After all most 
communities have probably airwdy invested between $10,000-520.000 in the respective student academically. At the" prison 
school entry point, the pieces begin to be picked up and a kind of unwritten social contract is developed 

A typical Illustration which can surface may reveal a student who wants to obtain a G E D - the goal Once the 

11 HofiTJ"? '! f'lT'""'' ^^"'""""0 ' °^ ''^^^^•^y attainment. A higher educator 

who has behavioral training can be in the -jnique position of perceptively evaluating the degree to which the student's 
assessment is realistically well thought out and grounded. 

One final program contract component that looms pertains to what might be called the 'funny business syndrome ' 
Confiict management cannot be overlooked. Griffin in ON Prison Education states "he willingness of the teacher to 
confront students when they demonstrate irresponsible educational behavior creates a great demand on the teacher" 
9^. 44 
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Anticipatory acknowledgement of the 'funny business syndronfie' nfieans the new students are aierted to principies that 
must be upheld tilce respect for schooi property and mature ciassroom demeanor. The syndrome when not confronted 
frooi the beginning can nfiateriaiize into a disruptive eiement in the student's progress. 

Athird consideration in the immersion process is motivation. At t^'TtGs, motivation stands out as the major function in 
the educator's roie. Motivation of a positive, encouraging fiavor seems to piay a much greater part in correctional 
education than it did in higher education with coiiege students. 'Big Mo' begins with the educator's own zest, earnest 
optimism, and social vitality. With these qualities, the transference of motivation to students can more easily be made. 
Again, Douglas K. Griffin In On Prison Education remarks "the teachers who hold basically anti-'>ocial attitudes 
themselves should be in another line of work." 

Motivation appears to fall Into a dichotomy for the Instructor In prison. Perhaps the dichotomy Is so significant 
because the maximum security prison student is In many Instances serving a substantial amount of Incarcerated time. At 
any rate, the one type of motivation can be characterized as overt, manifest, and more verbal. Akin to Talcott Parsons' 
sociological typology. It can be depicted as the "Instrumental" motivational role playing by the educator while the 
listening and hearing sort of motivation Is the equally Important nurturing, emotionally supportive, or "expressive" role. 
Correctional educators can afford to give time towards the cultivation and refinement of the "expressive" role. With 
Inmate students, the alert teacher finds ample, fruitful opportunities to utilize both rcle taking situations. As the 
contemporary cliche reads "different strokes for different folks." the "instrumental-expressive" play-out can be rewarding 
to to keep In mind In the Immersion process of educating Inmates. 

A student may find the teacher to be the only individual to whom he feels he can bring a concern or problem and 
this release valve or outlet can he highly productive In the student's overall academic achievement. For another student, 
a verbal congratulations for a task adequately performed can also be reinforcing and productive because the student may 
have received little or no past academic praise and encouragement for satisfactory effort. Ultimately, seeing students cross 
the graduation stage to receive their diplomas as bonaflde winners can certainly Invigorate prison Instructors to continue 
using dual roie techniques. In conclusion, the entire motivation consideration Is centrally premised on what J.W. Cosman 
of the Correctional Service of Canada Indicated In a Learning article (Summer 1979). "A genuinely human approach to 
education can have only one style, which Is to treat the students as an end In himself and not as a means to serve 
institutional or social objectives." 

From what has already been said, one can see some of the evidences of the transferences of higher education 
teaching mechanisms and techniques to the mainstream of correctional education. Further similarities are exemplified when 
the educator stresses two rather elementary but basic Ideas made formerly to college students. Communicating these two 
has proven worthwhile In both the college and prison environment. The first stipulates that no student Is expc-::ted to do 
things in his course of study which the Instructor would not expect to do himself If he was In the same student's role. 
On the heeis o1 this comment, the clarification Is made that should this not be clear at any time, the student should 
feel free to bring the matter to the teacher's attention for correction. The second Idea Is what might be called the 
'open door polcy.' Adherence to the 'open door policy* simply gives the class setting an atmosphere of less apprehension 
and more relaxed comfort. Concelvalbiy with these two stipulations, the school becomes the most home-like situation that 
an inmate finds In the whole prison facility. 

A final word needs to be made and It relates to the merits of the integrally used individualized rate of student 
work, an approach quite similar to that suggested In the recent, timely national education report commonly called the 
"Horace Report." Inmate students reveal, for Instance, notlveably different knowledge levels especially by subject areas 
and different reading and comprehension levels. Therefore, the individualized rate permits students to progress at their 
respective pace. Study materials are selected by respective faculty to allow these adult students to operate accordingly 
depending on whatever subject area may be under study at a given time. To assist In the endeavor. I fortunately have 
at the present time four able Inmate tutors, two of which have advanced graduate degrees. 

SUMMARY 

The foiiowing data reveals some of the basic 6.E.O. results wich have emerged through the Immersion process since 
my beginning In July 1980. The data does not cover all 6.E.D. graduates during the three anci one-haif year period 
because I am not exposed to all Inmate students at the prison who take tiie General Equivalency Degree examination. 
Some students are tested upon arrival at the recomendation of the Indiana Department of Correction Diagnostic and 
Testing Center. More often with others, due to scheduling problems. It happens that they are tested and may pass even 
though they have not had the class In Social Sciences. Sciences, and Reading Literature. 

For the period from July 1980 through December 1983. the breakdown regarding my G.E.D. tested students appears 
as follows: 

139 students passed the G.E.D. 
43 students failed the G.E.D. 
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^^0?^?""'' ' ^^^^ ^''^ ^''"^ '"^'""^ Department of Public Instruction. Several students of 

the 139 total were students who failed the first time they attempted it. The yearly breakdown Is shown below. 



1980 14 

1981 41 

1982 40 

1983 44 



passed. 6 failed 

passed. 19 failed 

passed, 15 failed 

passed. 3 failed 



-70% success rate 
-68% success rate 
-73% success rate 
-94% success rate 



»™ IlJT'^ °^ implications for society and the Inmate G.E.D. graduates when they reach 'the street- 
are becoming more and more apparent. The pattern Is something about wich many of us are aware The positive value 
of education is slowly but surely reaching the public's attention as Chief Justice Warren Burger's recent «,mments In 

f I« T'^. '''' """•"^"^ rate of Inmates who have 

attained a legtimate degree In education In prison, the correctional educator can gain strengthened motivation for his 

sC sJl Snr ' '"""^ """^ """'"^ '"n the 

To translate a pattern of the nature just discussed hopefully means mor conce-n In the future for correctional 
education th^rj sheer correctional cell-building by contrast. It Is Indeed the time for correctional educators to 

li^n ; it? ,". . " ^ """^ '0''" "^'0'"^' ""-"tional activity.... and to 

results that wich correctional education has too often endorsed and followed In the past. The essential In contrast lies 
beyond the universe of provision and nervous security. The essential Is based on giving. For we create whTwe d 
One Who gives, creates education wich. in its original etymological sense, properly means to nourish. Education in 

£tnr^n tH T '''' " ^ 0™""'^"' assist the future Sonal 

Klucator in the Immersion proccess of re^KJucatlng the reportedly Increasing inmate population they are going to find at 

^STT ^r"""- '"""""^ ^'^o"'' '^turning Inmates to socieV bette 

equlped to be worthy contributing members Is Immensely rewarding too. 
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"OUR QUEER LANGUAGE" 

When the English tongue we speak 

Why is break not rhymed with freak' 

Will you tell me why it's true 

We may sew but likewise few; 

And the maker of a verse 

Cannot cap his horse with worse? 
Beard Sounds not the same as heard; 

Cord is different from word. 

Cow is cow but low is low; 

Shoe is never rhymed with foe. 

Think of hose and dose and lose. 

And think of goose and yet of choose. 
Think of comb and tomb and bomb; 

Doll and roll and nome and some. 

And since pay is rhymed with say 

Why not paid with said. I say. 

We have blood and food and good 

Mould is not pronounced like could. 

Therefore gone but done and lone 

Is there any reason known? 

And in short it seems to me 

Sounds and letters disagree 
(Wallace. 1973). 



It may be assumed that an adult reads or desires to read for a specific purpose: 

1. to keep Informed in a general way on matters of current importance, 

2. to find answers to his specific questions or those raised by others. 

3. to gather information to assist in problem solving, 

4. to follow an interest or curislty. 

5. to follow directions in order to make, or perform, 

0. to find personal satlsfaction^n'-ment, insight, release, temporary diversion, pleasure, or personal uplift 
7. to evaluate his own reading and writing. ^ ^ ' 

Adults read to keep informed on such items as: 

a. events of importance at home, community, work, nation, and the world- 

b. the movie, radio, television, broadway musicals and plays, and newspapers and magazines- 

c. advertisements giving prices of clothing, automobiles, homes (to buy or rent), sales, and other items of interest- 

d. the weather reports, location for recreation, and travel plans. 

I'^^fr^LT '"kL"^ '''I '''^''^^ ^" ^'"^ 0^ those answers for himself 

iLC! ''''''''' '''''''''' '''' '^'^'^ questions such as te 

a. What is my frlend^s telephone number? What Is his address? How do I ^find this Information? (This would be an 
excellent opportunity for the adult learner to learn how to use the telephone directory) 



READING IN AN ABE PROGRAM 



The '*Adult Basic Eduction Sourcebook" by Amstutz (1978) lists four approaches generaliy used in teaching reading 
in an ABE program. 

SIGHT WORD APPROACH. The sight word approach is simply a memorization of vocabulary words. Acquiring basic sight 
words is an important step for the beginner. However, if this is the only approach used, readers are usually unable to 
be self-sufficient in books other than the ones they were taught to read. They lack skills to decipher new words. 
PHONIC APPROACH. The phonic approach is a method wtilch directs attention toward vowel and consonant sounds, 
blending them together, and the construction of phonemic families. After having acquired these skills, students can 
attempt to pronounce other printed words that they have not seen before. Althougfi English is not a totally phonemic 
language, these skills help the student. 

STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS. The structural analysis approach helps the beginning reader unlock the meanings of unknown 
words through the use of affixes, roots, contractions, compuound words inflectional endings, possessives. accents, and 
syllabication. 

LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE. The language experience approach uses the student's speech as the basis for vocabulary. (The 
student tells a short story-perhaps five sentences-which the teacher writes down exactly as the student dictates and uses 
It as a means for instruction.) The student may then see the relationship between the language he generates and the 
printed words. Using the student generated language, a teacher may devise exercises that use sight word, phonic, or 
structural analysis approaches. All these approaches combined can be used successfully in teaching adults to read. It 
seems that a combination of instructional modes (providing variety in materials and methods) would be the best approach. 
Others have approach. Then emphasize the one type of instruction that best suits the student's learning style. 

Phonetic analysis is a term used to describe the association of sound and printed symbols (Massey, Moore, and 
Holt. 1975). While knowledge of some things come to us through the senses of taste, smell, and feeling, most of our 
knowledge of words comes to us through the sense of auditory discrimination (e.g., the ability to hear the phonic 
element in a word). Some words are seen in print or writing before they ere heard; others are heard bafore they are 
seen. In the formal study of phonics, however, the adult student will ordinarily m letters printed in a book or written 
on the chali^board before he a) hears it, b) pronounces it himself, c) spells it, or d) discovers its meaning. Moreover, 
he wi!l form a mental picture of the word as a whole before he thinks about or attempts to memorize its component 
parts (see Table 4). 

Because people learn in different ways that are not always predictable or completely understood, instructions can 
often be accomplished best by using several approaches at the same time. Some students seem to learn words as a 
whole. Many words in English should be learned this way because they do not break down readily into sound units 
(Calvin and Root. 1972, pg. 126). Based on the fact that the English language is not strictly phonetic, the student 
should learn that phonic and structural generalization (see appendix 8) principles apply in many, but not all. cases. The 
student should apply these principles as aids in deciding which sound to try first when a new word is enccuntered. 

To teach phonetics and structural generalization, the instructor should first understand some of the phonic 
relationships of our language (see appendix B). After learning the basic structure of phonetics, you may find other 
creative ideas to teach sound-symbol relationships. Adapt the system to meet your students' needs. Many students are 
not aware of the complexity of sounds that make up a spoken word. Begin teaching your students by introducing them 
to the letters of the alphabet (see Table 4). You might want to say something like this: ''We use hundreds of words In 
talking, reading, and writing, but only 26 letters are used. These 26 letters are called the alphabet. There are 21 letters 
in the alphabet called consonants. The remaining 5 letters in the alphabet are called vowels." 

The student should memorize these three basic essential phonetic components. Begin teaching the consonant-short 
vowel combination (see Table 4). Every basic sight word (except "a" and "I" when used alone in a sentence) the 
remedial and non-reading student encounters will have a consonant-vowel or vowehconsonant (e.g.. to. at. etc.) 
combination. 

The student who is a non-reader usually experiences difficulty hearing and soundiiig the short vowel. The student 
should practice the consonant-short vowel and the consonant with the word pattern list (see Appendix C) daily. The 
student should not use key words (see Appendix D) unless he is experiencing a great deal of difficulty visualizing the 
letter sound combinations. The consonant-short vowel combination should be placed on a cassette tape player using the 
outline as a guide with drills included, but on a separate tape. 
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USE ADULT READERS. Teach adults in readers that are suited to their reading level and specific to adult Interests 

1 „M tk " ^ '"'^'""^ 3PP™P^'3'« '"^ the reading levels of adults 

using them. This means that some individual student will sometimes need to use readers labeled at grade levels above 
he level of the grade in which they are placed. It also means that some adults will need readers labeled at arade 
levels below the level of the grade in which they are placed. ^ 

READ MATERIAL IN ADVANCE. The instructor should read In advance all selections in each reader used in their 
reading program. For effective introduction of a selection as well as effective checking on comprehension, the instructor 
Should know the stories and informational articles contained in the readers. 

STUDY THE TEACHER'S EDITION. The instructor should thoroughly study the teacher's edition to all readers used 
in t eir program before attempting to teach the reading lesson In order to teach the skills geared to a particular 
selection, the instructor should have a well formalized plan for teaching, and the student should be informed of this plan 
prior to instruction. ^ 

.21 ^^^^"^l^ TO DEVIATE FROM LESSON PLANS. The instructor should be prepared to deviate from the planned 
reading lesson When ,tis needed to Improve instruction. A contract or student performance agreement should be adapted 

LTLZJZZXlsZ. ""'^ "™ °' °' 

KNOW THE SKILLS BEING TAUGHT. The instructor should know the reading skills and how to teach them 

2S '"'^f'T'^J' '''' '"^^^"•="0" "^^ ^ -""l"'"! to overcome the contract or student performance agreement 
omissions in their planned skill practices. ayicciiicm 

TEACH READING SKILLS THOROUGHLY. It Should not be necessary at any grade level or with any group of 
adults to work systematically through any publisher's materials. A few copies of each of several different publisher s 
materials should be used for guided reading to put Into practice skills that should or must be learned 

*HK RpLTo" J"!!^; 1*" "™ ^° ''''^ """^""S^'y the comprehension and word attack 

skils^ Rem mber a Skill does not have to be mastered completely before moving on because it should be reviewed and 

prac2 irn^t).'" ^"'""^'"^"'^^y '"^^^"-^tor must use his own judgement to decide when additional 

BUILD THE STUDENT'S CONFIDENCE. Adapt the time spent in building readiness skills to building the student's 
han needeo vvi th some adult stuaents. If the student has an adequate background and understanding of work experiences 

S,TInH , H " 11" " ' """^^ """"-"P " " 'acks sufficient understanding 

background and confidence in himself, then these things must be built prior to initiating the reading °«^«"°"'9 

„nl^,'^?.t^"^"^ WORDS ALONE. Introduce in the readiness phase cf the reading only those new words that the 
s^e cant recognize or himself. If the student has an adequate background for figuring out sight word for hms f 
then the words should be left for him to attack in context. a u lur nimseii. 

rtp„.Sn°f '='^''^'"9 on a student's comprehension. This will help in 

TZV,2 ' °\ r'T'"'" ''""^ '''' ''^t or the instructor sets for him 

As he instru tor completes the readiness phase of his reading outline, he suggests a purpose for reading the mater S 

L IT?1'°T''' '''''''' '"^ P"^P°^«' the mam idea, nly't o^ 

will be developed, and the student ultimately will not progress as rapidly. 

ENCOURAGE READING. As soon as the student builds up a sufficient skill background to permit him to read on 

L °? 'TT '''' '''''''''' i'^^e^^^e.U,. This permits the student to p7i o racti 
Skills that have been taught him. it also helps to develop an interest in reading 

CORRECT ASSIGNMENTS IMMEDIATELY. Correct assignments as soon as possible and discuss results with the 

ZZ L rSrT 1° ""^""^ '"^ '''' "^"^t be corrected soon after 

student has c mpleted them, and the errors should be reviewed with the student so he can correct his mistaken ideas 
Th^i sooner this can be done after an assignment is completed, the more effective the exercise will L s e^^^^^^^ 
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Introduction 



r^H„J?® P"**Pose of this paper is to descrive sequentially the required oro- 
Shc«; JJtrn'"'A°i2'fJJ" developing a licensed cosmetology proJS ir a'^ 
prison setting. Additionally, this presentation will give substantive infor- 

S JJnnSif ' -r^^?? 'i:^ •'""^^^^^ °^ ^'^'^ f^°9^«'" as I rehlviinSJ ;i effort 
Additionally, it wil show how Delaware's program was initiated without State' 
funding The following delineates the actJal steps of development a? they 
occurred in launching this unique kind of program. «^«'°P"«"^ as they 

Background as it happened 

corre^Jionai%Jr]?.J!^w'" the winter of 1981. An inmate at Delaware's largest 
S2?i^ ^ facility was suffering from boredom. He began leaf i no throuah a 

H? ??u???a?iJ 'r*n°^^;?''Jf r ^^^^ 'as a be u y ope Ito . 

HIS frustration in not finding her name led to his selecting a name at random 

m;;;tn::'."n^^r ^o^f^ "'"posed a le?te? Jo^he O^ner/ 

fn llrJ, "-T^^"? Peterson. He described how boring his life was; how he desired 
J?th a eltlrTnJ llni:^""^ ^" cosrr^tology. Ms. Peterson responded to inma?r]im 
witn a letter and phone numoers where she could be reached. The inmate^ 

SiSv' ^"^o'^d her that the departiiSn? had no 

rrvolunt"eer'Sn?t'''°r;r ''''''''' counseloTthatIt would 

nMn/ ^^"^ therefore no state fundinq would be required At th s 

£^I!J* ""^l r^^^^^^^ *° Educational Supervisor for the facility A 

•neeting was arranged between Ms. Peterson and the educational supervisSJ. 

The first major obstacle was the requirement of 1500 hours of instruction 

istica rionT"?H"''- ^ T^'""-'''' ^ P^*- ''^'^ ^o^l^l "«ke the pJSgJaTuJJeal- 
istlcally long. The second major problem was space. There was virtuallv no 

Ne'Je%?Jp^.r •>%apP^°P"^te for a classroom'and siiSfaleS bea S sJJj."° 
S^I 5S ?"* a nieeting was held with several interested inmates in order to ex- 

Senutnelv ?n?frP??L'°' ^" 3"^^ * P^°9^^- They 1l "seeSid *° ' 

2on?l^]^ interested — they desired to develope a professional skill whirh 

would give them employability upon their release. 

n^^i-iHl^ ^^^^ ^^^^ administration to seek their approval A 

rpn-snhe7h'."f lHn\*'' "'"'r ^"^ ^^^^^ S^^^^ty- As adSinis? ^tofs of 
bri^a'nS%n rLJjc reservations about the program because it required 

bringing in razors and scissors. A second meeting was scheduled at which timp 

Jrnnfn'^^^^^^^''^*' ^as then decided that the onTy way Jr 

Sf??Ll^nM?f ^'^^ *° assign a guard to it fulN? The 

Officer could then monitor all of the equipment used Bv now aDnrovai h;iH hLn 

The next step was to determine eligibility requirements to insure that no 
one would be arbitrarily discriminated against frorpar?i?ipating TscJeLL 
test was designed using information draw? from a standard Josmetoiogy ?ex?bSok 
Jarp IJIon f difficult focusing on the anatomy of the head and 

face. Seven inmates passed the test - this would be the first class. 

By now. Ms. Peterson had arranged that 5 licensed cosmetologists would 
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each volunteer 1 day of instruction per week which would enable the class to 
fulfill the 1500 hour requirement in one year. It was understood from the 
beginning that if the program was to continue beyond the first year, the de- 
partment would have to subsidize it. The volunteers would participate for 
the first year only. On May 14, 1982, the program formally began with 7 inmates 
in a small classroom. An officer was assigned to the program. All equipment 
was checked and inventoried on a daily basis. The kits were stored in the 
central control room each night. All chemicals and solutions were locked up 
after each class. Mannequin heads likewise were counted and locked away daily. 
Fortunately, not long after the program began, a new area opened up for inmate 
activities. The cosmetology program moved to this area where a classroom was 
established separated from the clinic itself which included the necessary 
shampoo bowls, mirrors etc. The program now was beginning to look like a 
typical school of cosmetology. Ms. Peterson was instrumental in getting a 
substantial amount of supplies and equipment donated to the program both from 
her own school and from hairdresser suppliers. A special account was established 
through the prison business office to monitor the purchase of all supplies and 
to control revenue generated by the program. In this regard, the program was 
self-sufficient in that the monies collected from staff and inmates was sufficient 
enough to purchase the necessary supplies to keep the program operating. 

Program Organization and Content 

The class became structurally formalized through an election of officers 
with specifically assigned duties. Lines of accountability were established in 
order to insure smooth operations daily. It was determined that all procedures 
were to be approved by the Education Department. The Business Department handled 
all fiscal matters, and the volunteer instructors were responsible for daily 
teaching and skill development. Ms. Peterson focused on shop management and the 
business aspects of running a beauty salon. The students were all dealth with 
as if the business was their own. Much of their learning was related to carrying 
daily responsibilities with respect to scheduling clients, monitoring income, 
ordering supplies and resolving problems and inter-personal conflicts as they 
arose. These are all realistic components of operating such a business and are 
essential parts of the training approach if the program is to be successful. In 
retrospect, we would submit that it is imperative that such a program must have 
support from administration, the supervising department (education), as well as 
the correctional officer assigned. 

Psychological Implications 

Positive - It is especially significant that incarcerated persons be treated 
with dignity and recognized for their human worth. This is due to the fact that 
they have failed themselves and society. Consequently, part of their training 
and preparation for graduation and State Boards included certain philosophical 
concepts which helped to strengthen their confidence and motivation to work and 
succeed. Specifically, the class had a motto which they all believed in: "Give 
a man a fish, and he will eat for a day; teach a man to fish and he will eat for 
a lifetime." This concept helped to reinforce for them the value of having a 
skill and therefore being independent. They also had a logo which is a butterfly. 
This was painted on the walls of their classroom and other permanent artifacts 
germane to the program. This logo in effect has given the class a real sense of 
purpose and identity and has enhanced the comradery of the group. This is validated 
by the fact that the group sustained its own solidarity and resolved its own 
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problems without any major incidents during the entire year. It is our impression 
^^e^Zell'Ts ?L*5irraE?^?'°^°^^'"^ '"^^ '''' ^"^^^'^^-^^ 9-^'"" 

convi»ons^TK^^^^ 

' psychological deterrent interns of 

realistically pursuing a career when in fact, one could not practice. It there- 
fore was mandatory that this law be changed if such a program was to survive! 

2- *° n^°^'^*P!°^» ^'^^ successful in having this l?w abolished prior 
to the first class taking their board exams. ^ 

Graduation 

rnrr«rJLi;!rr^^J^''v"?^ ^i' ^^^1' Cosmetology Class of the Delaware 

nnlcf- ^"^^'^ ^^^''.■'Js graduation ceremonies. The entire cermony including 
ro^i;^ K'?' recognition, was handled by the class. There was a fonnal 
fnJ^T?SL*l! "•^"'^^'^ speakers such as the Commissioner of Correction and local 
f°"*i^l'"n- 'P^^'^^ significance is the fact that the second cos- 
metology class had already been determined by prescreening interviewing and 
testing. Fourteen members of the new class were introduced on this festive 
occassion. 

Resultant Effect 

n.. original 7 students. 1 dropped out and 3 were released from the prison. 

One additional person was added to the class because he was a licensed cosmetol- 
ogist prior to incarceration. This left four students who took the National Board 
fi^,lffl ^^'ll^'l r:*^ grades in the 90's. Now the program could be sel?-per- 

fMc fc'" second class could be taught by the first class. The value 

c.'J ] economical, but the new students see living examples of 

success in their peer inmates. Ms. Peterson consented to stay on as a consultant, 
visiting the program when she feels it is necessary. Otherwise the bonafied 
Ztinl of Cosmetology at the prison continues to thrive with a minimum of super- 
VntlrL J now self-sufficient and the State has appropriated funds to purchase 
equ pment as reeded. The Board Certified inmates now operate the School daily as 
n LT^- ^iV'i own business. Each one has a specific title assigned and this 

lice'nsed'osI^liSlJ^i^tsl!'" ''"^ '''' ''''' 

Values of the Program 

;.„H h?c ^^li would seem obvious that such a program is most worthwhile 

A^tiutl ?u ^ack now. there were substantially more values 

follows- " originally anticipated. A summary of the most significant values 

1) Provides for the training and licensure of professional skills 
for incarcerated persons which allows for job stability, financ- 
ial independence and long range prevents recividism. 

2) Teaches the basic principles and operations of business management. 

3) Enhances self-worth and dignity. 
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4) Provides for the attainment of a significant level of achieve- 
ment through certification to a population who characteristically 
have been under-achievers and failures. 

5) Provides for status and prestige in inmate culture* 

6) Can be self-supporting or low cost which is economic advantage 
for use of public funds. 

7) Teaches self-discipline through requirements of 1 year course of 
study and preparation for Board exams, 

8) Constructive use of time for persons who have an abundance of 
time with no requirements. 

9) Self- fulfillment through social status, productivity, and quality 
of life. One of the graduates now working in California is earning 
$600-900 per week. 

Tlie graduates of the program had this to say; "Since I have been in the program, 
I have been made a licensed cosmetologist in the State of Delaware. The program 
has actually allowed me to help myself both creatively and financially. It's 
given me that peace of mind so that when I leave here, hopefully soon, I'll be 
able to take care of myself and anyone else that's dear to me." The students of 
the program had this to say; "What has the program meant to me? This cosmetology 
program has meant practically everything, from the day of its birth to the time 
or the day that I entered the program. To say in one work or one sentence what 
the program meant, is impossible, but it's enabled me to see things a lot brighter 
in the future. It's put criminal priorities at the bottom of my list of priorities. 
It has also given me hope and faith in a real world. To sum up what Ms. Peterson 
has done is just as difficult. Not only has she taught me to use what I've got 
to get what I need, she's also enabled me to see that things aren't as dismal as 
I had thought they were upon my coming to prison. She has given me the ability 
to gain self respect, self esteem, pride in myself, also a skill that's invaluable. 
Not only something that I can work with in stationary or a one place situation, 
but it's transit, it's something that I can carry with me wherever I go. Okay? 
It's just confidence and self worth that knowing that you are somebody, that I 
am somebody, and I will be somebody." (And another graduate) "I would like to 
respond to the question: what has cosmetology class meant to me. What it means 
to me is a great deal, I can remember the moment when I first entered Delaware 
Correctional Center in 1978. I came from a low income family, virtually no 
skills, no employable skills. My life was full of crime and indecisions and in- 
correct decisions. Yet after coming to the Delaware Correctional Center and 
considering n\y past life and considering where I had been, it had become apparent 
to me that I need to make some appropriate decisions as to where I wanted to go. 
And it was only after meeting Lorraine Peterson, and after talking to her and 
hearing her words and thoughts of encouragement and inspiration and after hearing 
her talk about cosmetology and what it could possibly give to me^ an individual 
looking for something important, that I got involved in the cosmetology course. 
After getting involved in the cosmetology course, I learned a lot of things about 
hair styling, about people and more importantly, about rnyself. I've learned that 
within me there exists a lot of talents and abilities and that I can do all 
things through determination, perseverance, and proper decisions, Tve me a lot 
of wonderful people since I've been a member of the cosmetology class, people 
like Lance Warfield, Babe McCant and Walter Take and Reggife* Jackson. Some of 
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JSs^tSfoE! Sk" J° ''^.'"^f ?"ft''"Ctoics and I've learned a lot of things about 
?S ?So Jnc^rf interaction from them. I've seen those guys go 

firs? clLs ;"^u"^ f?^ P'*°9'*^" ^^^^ they've made in ?he 

I w nf ? cn- JJ^ attai""*"* °^ ^^^^^ ^^^ense in cosmetology really gave me 
?o iL? t Jp"^ h'Jc^"" " ^ ^"^ t'-y^'^g now in the class/ I hopr 

herJ Jha? afJSi T'Sir*"^;^.^"'^^' ^"rt"er. My hope is that it won't stSp 
inl'jJS as a Sdrst^fjr; ^ successful and se?ure 

or teaStv Lion hncJnll! c^J^'* hopefully open a business as a cosmetologist 
or Deauty salon business somewhere in the community and hopefully even attain 
?h,r?J^?*^°" •'i/^^"^" throughout the country. That's poSsib efi've llarr'd 
nSt on ; ha.'^Jhp^Sif through the cosmetology class. This cosmeto ogy J?ass 
fhl nJl^.f? n*J^ P?*?"*l«l °^ offering me a great deal cf things, but it has 

fn^I^S ? ^ Center a career opportunity. Let's face it. prior to the cosme- 
sk lis h'IJ!',-^I"? is'Plemented at DCC. there wasn't any liable jol training 

n L Hould'^Wn"', l^il '^'^^'^ skills which 

r«cm^+ 1 V '^3'^". and then turn to community and secure a job with. 



What makes it work- 



elemeS?c'm.iIf iviS °f experiences over the past two years reveals that certain 

int^ded %P iict ]L*?f^P'*°r"' *° successful and meet the goals as 
miended. The most significant considerations are— 

1) To initiate a program with an outside sponsor rather than a 

fhllnlh !! ! E^**^""' """J? '*e^^°" •'^^"9 tfiat a volunteer can cut 
through red tape as well as provide professional sanction for 
a School of Cosmetology. 

ILll that administration support and believe in the 

worth of such a program. 

3) The responsibility for the entire program must be put on the 

!pnc^f^^c " ^^r\u^^* •'e^°'^^ P'-ogram and in this 

sense it is up to them to make it survive. Another value of 

for 112 i;h,Vh'7°^"?J^!'' she is doing something 

rnLIi ^ * h^^e *° '^one. This factor enhances 

cooperation. 

4) There must exist mutual respect between sponsor and students. 
This can only develop through time. 

5) Make sure that a strong sense of identity flourishes, in this 
st1ll?TSnJri encourages belonging and n- 

!k? ? ^ of pride. These are enx)tional experiences not 
available in a prison setting. 

I^I^L?! %P*iIi°sophy that everyone buys into such as the 
mntio in this sitution, 

7) The realistic goal of becoming a professional person and ail of 
the rewards that go with it. 
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8) The nature of the sponsors supervision. The person must be 
firm, must be able to set limits, but be understanding. The 
sponsor must treat with respect and listen to their problems - 
(this is in fact the most important thing that they have ever 
done). 

Now that it has been achieved, I asked Lorraine Peterson, the founder of the 
program, for a formula for success and happiness. She said, "There are three 
things - 1) something to do; 2) someone to love; 3) something to look forward 
to HOPE" 
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CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION'S BOTTOM UNE 

Douglas H. Jones, Ph.D. 
Charles J. Murray, Ed.D. 
A. Gregory Norcott, Ed.D. 



The purpose of outcome evaluation is two-fold in nature. Outcome evaluation provides 
information upon which decisions regarding the provision and implementation of programs 
and services can be made. Additionally, outcome evaluation wiU aUow for the monitoring of 
success in meeting student goals and objectives over long periods of time. The initial results 
of an outcome evaluation can be used in order to strengthen those factors that encourage 
positive changes in students, and eliminate or modify those factors or strategies taht inhibit 
positive change in students or that produce negative results. As a result of long term use 
of outcome evaluation, the impact of various decisions can be assesed. This will allow for 
ongomg judgements to be made regarding modifications to programs and services 



Drs. Mmray and Norcott are coUeagues at the New Jersey State Department of Education 
Among then- activities are included morutoring and evaluation of educational programs in 
prisons, youth correctional institutions state facilities in New Jersey. Dr. Jones is a 
statistician and professor at the Rutgers University School of Management 
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iJ2hfi L ? P^'^P"" °^ P'*°9ratn evaluation is to "... detemin- 

whether to improvG. maintain or terminate a progr......." Given this ^Jtion Sf 

orI^!5i;" 'n"""^"'"; •'^"^ evaluation is designed ?o determine ?Ke Lgree 

?Lnapf Jh maintenance or temination based upon the posUive ^ 

Changes that may occur in pupils. Kuaiuve 

arpifmllfcU*-'"' 5"'^ '^'^^ qualifications, student selection and facilities 
?ype T?actors"''"far^nif ^"^"^ evaluation is the examination oJ aJiJoJa 

in lucl ;v.fn^J?r ^''e t°.examined to determine whether are or are not 

ha<; Jjp IS designed to determine whether or not the program 

has the required resources and has meet the required program conditions. 

The conduct of process evaluation is discussed by D.L. Stufflebeam. Accordina 
to Stufflebeam, process evaluation examines how programs and program Son^^L 
are being delivered. Rossi. Freeman and Wright view process eStiS^c f 

^a^^? '"^^ P^°9'-^'" implementation Scherprogrlm des^^ 

example, a given program might have a requirement that a "needs asseisLt" be 

n place. Process evaluation would examine the program to detemine th!t a 
"needs assessment" was available and that it was being imJleLS" 

Conceptually, evaluation efforts have moved from the statis evaluation of input 
to the examination of process implementation, to the analysis of outcSmes n 

th'S's o°u 5\7 LeS'n'r'^' °r P'?^^^^^- ^'"P"* aj;5' rocess'a?:"m rtant. 

out^o^ analysis. "^""''"^ *° P'*°9'*''" evaluation based on 

""'^ ^'^^ continue to be faced with four major needs' 
?? de^ver services in light of reduced resources; the need to Srovide 
an optimal y effective educational delivery system; the need to 2ontin2e IS^h 

tellZl ?J U?ve'ouEc^^'?^' Vtl''' '^^'''^^^^^ act?on; and1h"e\" d' ' 
generate positive outcomes through these programs and services. 

JSv^^^Lcc J'^'^'^" "^^'^^^ correctional education decision makers must 

mtl JkT'k *° "^asurable evaluation infomation regarding programfand sem'ces 
^f JoJre.??nn^"!S''^ J" '"^'J^. the development of a system tS examine JSe imJIct 
?L The purposes of such a system are to 

I?n„^?'']T"JS*^*°" °^u" evaluation is directed through several ooera- 

ioSnS! definitions will be referred to th?oughout th?? 




I^MS are program elements or conditions necessary to conduct an education oro 
gram. Inputs are prerequisites to the delivery of programs. P*^o 

ItemI such"?rsta }f rlllifV/,-' '^''^'1"^''''' '•el^tive to 

Items such as staff certification, facilities, required resources and other pro. 
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gram elements. Input evaluation simply examines an educational program to 
determine whether all components required for the initial operation of that 
program are in place. 

PROCESS is all transactions or interactions within an educational setting. 

PROCESS EVALUATION is essentially a monitoring system. Major questions in this 
type of evaluation are: (1) Is there a process?; (2) Has it been implemented?; 
Process evaluation deals with a "yes" or "no" response to questions. Questions 
regarding the quality and effectiveness of the process in terms of changes in 
student behavior are not addressed. 

The qualitative expansion of input evaluation and process evaluation is outcome 
evaluation. Outcomes are indicators of change of behavior. Outcome evaluation 
is the procedure for measuring indicators of change in behavior or conditions. 
Outcome evaluation examines current functioning of a specific student or groups 
of students and the programs and/or services that will move the student forward 
toward meeting predetermined outcomes as established by program staff. Outcome 
evaluation also providesin formation in order to determine what effect the pro- 
grams and services or subcomponents of those programs and services have upon 
the meeting of specific outcome goals and objectives for students. Indicators 
of behavioral change must be identified at the local level to determine their 
degree of significance relative to student outcomes. 



Outcome Evaluation for Correctional Education 

Outcome evaluation will provide information upon which rational decisions re- 
garding the provision and implementation of correctional education programs and 
services can be made. Secondly, outcome evaluation will allow for tht monitoring 
of success in meeting student goals and objectives over long periods of time. 
Initial results of outcome evaluation can be used in order to strengthen those 
factors that encourage positive change in pupils and eliminate or modify those 
factors or strategies that inhibit positive change in students or shich produce 
negative results. As a result of the long term use of outcome evaluation. 
Impact of initial decisions made can be assessed. This will allow for ongoing 
judgments to be made regarding modifications to programs and services. 

The end product of outcome evaluation for correctional education is information 
upon which decisions in the provision of programs and services for individuals 
can be made. In order to provide decision-making information, the system con- 
ducts an interactive analysis of all factors that may impact upon student outcomes. 

A discussion of variables and procedures follows: 

The choice of variables to include cannot be made based on the limited amount 
of empirical evidence that would indicate which are the important variables 
contributing to the success of a correctional education program. This is due to 
the absence of fonder research or similar projects in this field. However, a 
rational approach, systematically categorizing potentially import variables, is 
feasible. Some indication of its nature is noted here. The rational approach 
uses a theoretical premise that the succes of a system depends on the level of 
Inputs (raw resources) and how efficiently these resources are managed (or pro- 
cessed), which in turn depends on the structure of the correctional education 
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program with regard to the quality of leadership, degree of participation of 
key role players, quality of communication between the players, and degree of 
control the decision-makers are able to accomplish. 

In order to begin the task of data collection, a listing of variables to be 
measured is needed. To develop a listing of measurablle variables a narrowing 
ot focus is required. Based upon the need to narrow the scope of variables to 
be examned, a Taxonomy of Variables was designed. This taxonomy, a develop- 
mental list, beams with two major categories of variables: 1) contributing 
variables and 2) outcome variables. 

The Taxonomy of Variables is representative of a framework within which specific 
measurable factors have been identified. These measurable factors are addressed 
in a manner that lends itself to data collection and analysis. These factors 
are composed of inputs and processes as previously described. 

Contributing variables consist of components that may impact, either positively 
or negatively, upon outcomes in the individual student's behavior. Outco me 
variable s are those behaviors or indicators of change in individual students, 
faiven the relationship between contributing and outcome variables, three 
components of contributing variables have been generated. These are external 
variables, child variables and control variables. 

^^^!'^?] variables are those variables in the educational setting that are non- 
control lable. Such variables as social environment and institutional structure 
represent external variables. 

Student variables are variables indigenous to the individual student. Student 
variables incluW such items as age and sex. 

The third component of contributing variables is control variables. Control 
variables represent inputs and processes In a correctional education delivery 
system. To reiterate, inputs are program elements or conditions considered 
necessary to conduct an educational program and process variables are all 
transactions or interactions within the educational setting. 

Outcome variables consist of three components; cognitive, adaptive, and affective 
variables. Cognitive variables are those variables reflective of academic 
skills. Adaptive variables are those variables related to the emotional and 
physical behaviors of the student; affective variables are those variables con- 
sisting of behavior in the social and vocational settings. 

Outcome data is collected on a mastery or non-mastery basis - either the specific 
Objectives for the student were or were not met. The collection of this infor- 
mation should be conducted either by the professional responsible for the 
student s instructional program or at least verified by that individual. 

The primary problem hindering and measurement of mastery is the variety of edu- 
cational tests used to evaluate a student's achievements or aptitudes, the 
different meanings for success for individuals, or the individuals goals. Thus, 
mastery cannot be quantitatively measured in a manner that is consistent from 
individual to individual or districttn distruct. The notion of a qualitative 
measurement, however, is available which is amenable to statistical analysis. 
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Every indication of a students progress, whether it be measured by a test or a 
teacher's evaluation, can reflect the notion of mastery for example, reading 
scores rise or decline no matter what instrument is used to measure reading 
ability. Thus, a qualitative measure of mastery is the indication that there 
Is a rise in test score if a test is used, or a judgment by the teacher that 
the student has attained previously-stated goals. Specifically, the qualitative 
measurement of mastery is defined dichotomously as attainment or lack of attain- 
ment of the stated objective. 

The System 

Any evaluation system must generate information upon which decisions can be 
made. Differences in evaluation systems are found in the amound and complexity 
of data collecttid and analyzed. A difference in evaluation systems is also 
found in the specificity 'of decision-making data gathered. In order to provide 
decision-making information data, data must be collected and analyzed. The 
evaluation system presented requires that a variety of data concerning the 
institution, students, staff, programs, services be gathered. 

An outcome based program evaluation is three-tiered. The system examines 
(1) input; (2) process; and (3) outcomes on an interactive basis. The system 
also yields an interactive analysis of all factors that may impact upon student 
outcomes. Additionally, this model analyzes all data to determine impact of 
single factors (variables) upon outcomes and the impact of variables in com- 
bination with other variables upon student outcomes. Although the analysis of 
data is complex, the system is designed in a manner that will not require those 
involved to be statisticians. Those individuals involved in this evaluation 
system will, however, have to become knowledgable of the concept. In addition, 
those persons collecting data must be careful in data recording and must assure 
uniformity in collection procedures. 

The task of data collection requires a locally agreed upon listing of variables 
to be measured. The previously mentioned Taxonomy of Variables is the frame- 
work within which the specific, measurable variables must be identified. The 
system addresses these measurable variables in a manner that allows for data 
collection and analysis. All suggested variables cover inputs, process and 
outcomes. 

The system is based upon the use of existing information generally found i n 
pupil and agency records. The key to ease in the collection of data is 
uniformity in existing records and in the extracting of data from those records^ 
The identification of variables that impact upon pupil outcomes is accomplished 
by fitting mathematical models relating success or failure to those explanatory 
variables treating mastery or non-mastery as a discrete dichotomous variable. 

The development of an evaluation system for correctional education is most 
timely in light of the many fiscal concerns on the national, state and local 
levels. Additionally, superintendents and other administrative staff are seeking 
a ir-athod of educational accountability that relates to the meeting of specific 
student objectives, whi ie at the same time provides information that can be 
used in presenting justifications for program and service decisions. 

The days of gathering human and fiscal resources for correctional education 
through humanitarian reasoning have evaporated. Concrete information with 
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supporting evidence is and will be needed if appropriate correctional educa- 
tion programs and services are to continue to be provided. This evaluation 
system offers one method of providing such needed information upon which 
decisions can be made. While providing decision-making information, it must 
- be recognized that many of the "old ways of doing things" must give way to 
defendable programs and services. 

SERVICES TN mRRFrTTnNAl F QUCATION ARE TO SURVIVE, EDUCATORS 
MUST LOUK TO THEIR "BOTTOM LINTT^ ' 

The outcome evaluation offers a sound method for getting to that "bottom line." 



A. Gregory Norcott, Ed.D. 
57 Hopatcong Drive 
Lawrenceville, New Jersey 08648 
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Microprocessors as Educators' Partners 

M. G. Neithercutt 
and 

B, G. Carmichael 

Criminal Justice Administration 
California State University, Hayward 

and 

William P. Adams 

Program Director 
Volunteers of America Community Treatment Center, Sacramento 

July 1984 
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MICROPROCESSORS AS EOUCATORS' PARTNERS* 

virJii! T ^xtend'nQ the user's reach, ironically, that capacity remains 

virtually untapped, perhaps particularly among correctional staffs. The following comments introduce the interested to some 

in 1979 the senior author purchased a microprocessor for personal use. As a criminal justice resercher the idea was 

to enhance "number crunching" (data analysis) capacity. Shortly, innovation in word processing made that a very 
attractive upgrade and this papf chronicles our2 experience in twth uses of a microcomputer 

For the novice we distinguish between "hardware" and "software". The former includes machinery-usually. a CRT 

(TV screen), a keyboard, a central processing unit (the -computer's heart"), a storage mechanism (preferably disk) and 

a printer. Software includes all instructions to the machine designed to secure performance of tasks. Some software may 
be purchased and some of it may be created ("written") by the user. 

Our discussion rests on experience with a 48K machine equipped with 2 disk drives and a letter-quality printer The 
specific configuration, while it relates to software detail, is incidental to the applications described. 

THE EDUCATOR 

Pnr nf """T ^ "'""'"^ instructional aid is the orientation provided students at the beainina of a nn..r,P 

proba'bi;"!" 7mi:sTT.l\TTr ''^^"^ •="-9- ^^^^ there are 

TmB L r '"°5'"""ons to be made. This calls for creating a FORMAT document and as many variations on the 

/rr/HH""' '''' " "P^^"""^'" '««ers come to thousands at a m wit V " 

Re^Sio t^'^LTT? T «'th insertions/deletion as r^uiL ' 

a mSn nn T '""'"'^ ''™'"''"- "^"'^ '™ "°toriously subject to continuing minor modifiers that have 

a maddening way of requiring re-typing of the entire document, with the BLOCK ACTION fZ 7^^! can L 

added^ de eted or removed, correcting the mistakes without reproducing the whole document 

We observe that students tend to familiar errors on thier writing assignments The "Term oaoer Commentarv" .hoot 

can be handed to students with thier syllabus, reviewed with them briefl before the wrt e thrpap^r and nro ded 

heTwlV I/'^T' " "'^^ ""^^"""^ the reference n mC es^^^i^ tfiei erro™ 

their writing problems change with time, the document can be revised raedily to accomadate this. 

CrJA 4123 - "VIctimiMtion" 
Winter Quarter 1983 
B. G. Carmichael 



Office MI W6t 

Office hours lUiO - 12!00, *:00 - 3:00 p.m. TTh 

and by appointment 

Office phone 881-3203 

Department MI 4069 

Department phone (413) 881-3390 
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Cradt Oettrmiiution Method: 

30 points Final Exam (essay) 

kO points Term Paper (any crime victim topic) 

iO points Class Pvticipation 

100 points 

10 points Extra Pxper/Project (any crime victim topic) 



CLASS SCHEDULE AND ASSIGNMENTS 



Cr3A <>123 'Victimization- 
Mi «075 12:00 - 1:50 p.m. TTh 

Text: (1) McDonald, W. R. (ed.), Criminal Justice and the Victim. 
Beverly HUlsx Sage, 1976 

Supplementary reader: (2) Viano, E. C (ed.). Victims and Society. 
Washington: Visage Press, Inc., 1976 

DATE TOPIC 

1- 7-S3 The Victim and Crime 
1-12 



1-U 
1-19 
1-21 
1-26 

1- 28 

2- 2 
2- k 
2- 9 
2-11 
2-16 
2-18 
2-23 

2- 25 

3- 2 
3- it 
3- 9 
3-11 

3-18 



The Definition of "Victim" 
Offenders and Victims Interacting 
Victim Responses to Crime 
Results of Victim Responses to Crime 
Victim Characteristics Sanctions 
Victim Compensation 

N 

The Media Defining the Victim 

The Elderly, Special Victims 

The Samaritan Victim 

Victimless Crimes? 

The Incompetent Victim 

The System as Victimizer 

The Criminal Law as Victim Deiiner 

The Victim after the Police Go 

Improving the Victim's Lot 



HV6205.3 
U5C6* 

HV6028 
V«6 

ASSIGNMENT 



1. pp. 13 - 15 

2. 177 - 202 

2. W 'tt2 

2. 50 - 59 

I. 57-113 

ft 

I. 177 - 227 

1. 237 - 259 

2. 3<>8 - 362 
NEWSPAPER 

2. 130 - U3 
2. m - 157 
2. 230 - 25k 
2. 382 - 390 
2. 560 - 578 
PAPERS DUE 
2. 203 - 229 

1. 165 - 176 

2. 1^71 - 501 



FINAL EXAM 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
CrJA 4121 



Abadfnsky, H. PROBATION i PAROLZ: THEORY i PRACTICE (2d HV9278 
edition). Englewood Cliffs, nJ: Prentice-Hail, 1982 .A21982 

Anos, W. E. i C. L. Newman (eds.), PAROLE, LEGAL ISSUES/ 
DECISION-MAKING. New York: Aberdeen Press, 1975 

Brodsky, S. L. £ H. 0. Smitherman (eds.), HANDBOOK OP SCALES 
FOR RESEARCH IN CRIME AND DELINQUENCY. New Yorkt Plenum, 1982 

Grisso, T. JUVENILES' WAIVER OP RIGHTS: LEGAL *ND PSYCHO- KSafi 
GICAL COMPETENCE. New York: Plenum, 1981 ' ^jHf 

Johnston, N. t L. D. Saviti, JUSTICE AND CORRECTIONS. N?w 
York: John Wiley, 19-»8, pp. 829-913 

Kassebaum, G. , D. Ward, i D. Wilner, PRISON TREATMENT AND HV9275 

PAROLE SURVIVAL: AN EMPIRICAL ASSESSMENT. New York: k36 
WILEY, 1971 

Killinger, G. G. , H. B. Kerper, & p. p. Cromwell, Jr. pro- k68 

BATION AND PAROLE IN THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM. St Paul P7 

MIj West, 1976 ' 

Lillyquist, M. J. UNDERSTANDING AND CHANGING CRIMINAL 
BEHAVIOR. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1980 

^" ^' Moseley, & E. A. Wenk, UNIFORM fHV 
PAROLE REPORTS: A NATIONAL CORRECTIONAL DATA SYSTEM Davis 9278 
CA: Uniform Parole Reports, March 1975 ' " 

Okasaki, M. t M. Neithercutt, SACRAMENTO COUNTY PROBATION tnu 

DEPARTMENT REFLECTION POINT, THIRD YEAR FINAL EVALUATION 799 73 
REPORT. Sacramento: Sacramento Area Criminal Justice S13 

and Delinquency Prevention Planning District, June 9, 1981 057 

Roberg, R. R. & v. J. Webb (eds.), CRITICAL ISSUES IN COR- 
RECTIONS: PROBLEMS, TRENDS AND PROSPECTS. St. Paul MI' 
West, 1981 

Senna, J. j. & l. J. Siegel, INTRODUCTION TO CRIMINAL KB90 
JUSTICE. St. Paul, MI: West, 1978, pp. 311-476 .54 

Sieber, S. D. FATAL REMEDIES: THE IRONIES OF SOCIAL INTER- 
VENTION. New York: Plenum, 1981 
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,h«, H°f ' T'' ' '™ *° P™"^™ ^"^y '"^y «"^ries close to the bottom of the 

sheet and do not come on continous forms, a fixed backing page assists In their completion. The same is true of our 

acS LJ? ; °" ' ^° produced quickly-an; 

closere'rnS lorm"' ' °' °' ' microprocessor to fill out a 

LECTURE NOTES 

Thus far the fortunate teacher will be able to scoff at our presentation as •'clerical work Few have the luxurv 
anymore of prepared lecture notes underpinned by onfall, last minute-and repeated-revision capability, features essential in 
growing-maybe even violate-subject areas. Page 9 gives an example of presentation notes prepared via computer. Observe 
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severe! distinguishing features. The emeries can be added or omitted as described at)Ove. (THe unprentious "pprog" 
initiating the page is a mnemonic reminding us of how the machine recognizes this document.) Further, the BOLDFACE 
option highlights, for ease In qui^k-reference classroom use. They also can t)e printed out In par^ for production of 
visuals. We send these manuscripts to our Instructional Media Center where they are expertly made Into slides. 

VISUAL STIMULATION 

Should the user want to '*jazz up" this facility the possibilities are virtually Infinite. We have programmed a BASIC 
utility that allows bordering slide materials In severai styles. The GRAPHICS feature of computers are particularly relevant 
here if one has a GRAPHICS PRINTER. Further, a PLOTTER makes the presentation of curvilnear and other simillar 
phenomena much eas^r. We might add that graphics printers now render such quality copy that one can have the best 
of typwriting and graphics worlds In one, graphics printer. 

A companion applications with a different focus Is machine help with posting grades (or any categorical Information. 
Wke assignment schedules). We have several formats for displaying grades a term's end. one of wich constitutes page 14. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Knowing that the letter Is central In the professlcnal's existence, ways to ease correspondence burdens capture 
considerable effort. The following page shows a typical request for a publication. Once the master is available one has 
only to type In the address of the recipient for the envelope, repeat It in the letter by two key strokes (employing the 

T^m Paper Commentary 

U Double space at sentence end. 2. U**e complete sentences. 

3. Watch punctuation. 4. Avoid run-on sentences. 3. Avoid contractions. 

6.. Avoid repetition (redundance). 7. Leave at least a 1*^ margin on ail page edges; 

h Cite sources ol factual statements. 9. Avoid long sentences. 

10. B^in a new paragraph when changing thoughts 11. B^jiin sentences with caps. . 

12. Indent & set off any quote exceeding 3 lines (quotation marks unnecessary). 

13. U^e consistent form in lists or other series. U. Use dictionary to check spelling. 

15. U'^e singular verbs with singular nouns & plurals with plurals. 

16. Consult a thesaurus/dictionary to avoid repeating words. 17. Avoid abbreviations. 

18. AUow your final draft to **coor several hours; then review it to assure ready 
understanding on first reading. 

19. Avoid dividing the last word on a page. 20. Quote carefully. 
21. Title your paper. 22. Avoid using outdated sources. 

23. When you designate an abbreviation spell the full term out on first use and put 
the abbreviation in parentheses. Thereafter, only the abbreviation is needed. 
Example: Deputy Probation Officer (DPO); subsequently, OPO. 

2^. Do not use a sheet you have used to back a page being typed for original copy. 

25. U«e a dictionary when dividing words; avoid leaving or carrying under 3 letters. 

26. Avoid single^entence paragraphs. 27. Avoid first-person usage in formal papers. 

2S. Usually a source citation includes either an author, an article title (in quotes), 
and/or a book/journal title (underlined)^ place and publisher (for books), journal # (for 
journals), date, and page numbers. 

29. It is difficult to write a quality paper without producing at least one ''rough'* 
draft. 

30. A paper is strengthened by using & footnoting information sources. 

31. Be sure your referent is clear when you say 'lie'*, '^they'*, etc 

AU these rules facilitate communication. As you proof your paper the final time> 
r-n?^ read it from the position of one seeing the material initially. 

— » so 
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DAYS 
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12- 1:50 


TTh 


4075 






"Affminatration Justice" 




2- 3:50 
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4075 






"Research Methods in C J" 
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7:50 


TTh 


4075 
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and by appointment 



MI 4068 c-^ 3203 



IRCV. 4/7II 



"Promising Programs" 

VOLUNTEERS (Alameda Co. & elsewhere) 
HELP: 

CLIENTS THE SYSTEM THE VOLUNTEERS 

ELAN 

BRONX STATE HOSPITAL PROJECT 

OUTWARD BOUND & FLORIDA OCEANOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE 
WEEKENDER WORK 
SENTENCING COMMISSIONS 

BATTERED WOMEN'S CENTERS & BATTERER'S CENTERS 
YOUTH HOSTELS, PARTICULARLY FOR RUNAWAYS & W/'-NO STRINGS- 
SCARED STRAIGHT/SQUIRES OF SAN QUENTIN 

PROBATION/PAROLE-REAL RATHER THAN IN NAME ONLY. 
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"Violation Rates'* 



VARIOUS WAYS TO DEFINE "VIOLATION'*:- 

AN ARREST A CHARGE BY THE D. A. 
CONVICTIONS ONLY 
TECHNICAL VIOLATIONS ONLY SOME COMBINATION OF THESE 

VARIOUS METHODS OF CALCULATING VIOLATION RATES: 
# OF VIOLATORS 100 



* ON PAROLE 1000 

# OF VIOLATORS 100 
# REMOVED FROM PAROLE 200 



^ 10% 
= 50% 



» OF VIOLATORS 100 „^ 

# IN PAROLE COHORT 800 = "^"^ 

THE FIRST ONE GIVES THE "MOST FAVORABLE" VIEW. HOWEVER, IF CASELOAD 
IS DROPPING THE VIOLATION RATE WILL APPEAR TO BE GOING UP EVEN IF 
ACTUAL VIOLATIONS ARE NOT CHANGING. 

THE SECOND GIVES THE LARGEST VIOLATION FIGURE IN THESE EXAMPLES. IT 
TEMPTS ADMINISTRATORS TO DISCHARGE GROUPS OF CASES EARLY IN YEARS 
WHERE THE VIOLATION RATES ARE GOING TO BE HIGH OTHERWISE. 

THE -COHORT* METHOD IS BEST AS if PICTURES AN ACTUAL POPULATION 
RATHER THAN A COMBINATION OF OLD, NEW, AND OTHERWISE VARIED CASES. 

VARIOUS WAYS TO DEFINE "VIOLATION": 

AN ARREST A CHARGE BY THE D. A. 
CONVICTIONS ONLY 
TECHNICAL VIOLATIONS ONLY SOME COMBINATION OF THESE 

VARIOUS METHODS OF CALCULATING VIOLATION RATES: 

» OF VIOLATORS M - in* 

U ON PAROLE 1000 

» OF VIOLATORS 100 . .q* 

TrEMOVED from PAROLE 300 

» OF VIOLATORS 100 _ 2Q% 

0 IN PAROLE COHORT SOO 
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Example 
Bordered Slide Production 



Another 
Bordered Sli<ie 




^ Example j 

^ Single Spaced ^ 



ttttttttttttttttttttTtttttttttttttttttttttrttttttttttttttttttttn 

t More borders 

t this time, i?ncentered 

tttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttt+tttt^ 



1 THIS TIME ***** 

1 Centered and uncentered ( 



********** StUititi,* 1,1,1,1,1,1, t^,^, 

Last * 
Short & Sweet * 
*************i,i,i,i,i,i,i,i,i,^,^,^. 
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USER DEFINED KEY function), the date, and the publication identification. A master can be retained for each of those 
sourMS repeatedly used; then the only new entries each time -.e the date and the article/boolCs definition. This can 
greatly reduce cost of the usual letter (of about 200 words, taking 8 minutes to dictate), approximately $7 00 5 

The burden of those bliz7ards of memos can be lightened similarly. We note that exchanges are quite repetitive It 
being necessary to bring the reader "up to speed" each time. Updating an earlier document is immeasurably simpler 
than starting from scratch". 

This can be handled partially by the SYSTEM SETUP utility, which allows the user to tailor margins, page lengths 
type style, etc. to taste. This combination of offerings makes computer word processors unique in their attention to the 
dirty work" of document preparation. 

For one who does outside consulting or otherwise receives requests for papers, test materials, etc.. a document like 
that on the next page is essential. It can be used as a multiform (where the responsive box is checked each time) or 
the appropriate entry transmitted using the BLOCK COMMAND, individualizing the response 

A similar example is in the letter of recommendation, a staple in many circles. Recently we saw a special value in 
the microprocessor when a student was applying to ten law schools. We were able to twpe eight of the letters as 
originals without KEYING IN more tha- one. This left only two t^- necessitated individual production, those being 
required on the institutions' particular forms. 

PUBLICATIONS 

One need not define the place of writiiq/publishing in this audience's lives. Our discussion thus far doubtless has 
startled some v/ith its relevance to manuscript production. Putting together this paper or any such presentation is eased 
vastly by the ability to insert omitted material, delete the superabundant, and so on. Not having to worry over where 
lines and pages end is a value, too. Wiht a DICTIONARY feature one gives less attention to spelling, even of jargon 
which can be added to the standard dictionary test; with TOP OF FORM the manuscript can be typed in double or 
triple columns (see the last page of this document). If a publisher requires MACHINE READABLE manuscript (as some 
apparently do now), that hurdle is overcome readily. 

The following page comes from a recent publication done on the microcomputer in " camera ready" form. The only 



2-9-83 



Dear 



Please forward one copy of your; 



Thank you. 



Very truly yours, 



B. G. Carmichael, D. Crim. 
Director 

Criminal Justice Administration 
(415) S81.3590 
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2-9-83 



Dear 



Thank you for your publications inquiry of - -S3 
regarding: 



and your order will be filled immediately. 

( ) Your order will be filled snortiy; we currently are 
unable to comply with your request. 

( ) Our supply has been exhausted and we cannot meet 
your request. 

( ) Other 

If there are other ways we can assist please cali on us. 
Very truly yours, 

M. G. Neithercuttt D. Crim. 
Director of Research 



portion not completed by the machine was the columnar shading (of 201/2 "screen') 6 



If *'hard times" continue, one of the most appealing uses of the maciilne may be the proauctlon of resumes! An 
Idea of how much one can Improve the appearance of an otherwise hunfidrum submission by using several varUnts In a 
sigle document Is available from these pages. The right margin can be ''ragged'*, as usually produced on a typewriter, 
or printed using the RIGHT ADJUST feature, son both margins are straight. Observe also that the machine proportional 



spaces throughout the line so the copy Is of print quality. If one wants HEADERS and/or FOOTERS these can be 
specified, including what pages they will appear on and whether right oi left margined (for producing "camera ready" 
printed pages reproduced "duplex"). 

Fuuher. the CENTER feature lends a different flavrw* by allowing variety In both margins. For example: 



( 



) Please forward $ 



for each copy you desire 



VITAE 



UNIVERSITY COURSES TAUQHT 




Administration of justice Causes of crim^ 
Cr\m prevention & control Correctional & criminal justice 
Decision making Ethics & justice administration 
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C 6,000 



PLACER COUNTY SUPERIOR COURT CASE FILINGS l973--»4 
ACTUAL 1973-79 1 PROJECTED 1980-65 
(Projection date - 1980) 
:Source - George Holmes, Placer County) 



TO 1984-85 
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Modifying the document Is quite simple, no matter where the change Is needed or what it Is. and as many 
"Oringinals" can be produced as are desired. Careful scrutiny of the edges of multlpleHX)py pages often Wh distlnqulsh 
them In that their slight, unevenness reveals they were printed on CONTINUOUS FORM paper. The machine can use 
TRACTOR FED or FRICTION feed paper. In continuous or discrete {allowing a pause at each page's end) mode. 



UTIUTIES 

There are any numt>er of short, specific applications possible. You see below a machi'^'^enerated mailing label. Any 
recurrent addressee can be accessed this way, labels being produced In any quantity, In multiple formats, of whatever 
size is desired. 

Ms. Ann Goolsby 
Geology/Geoohysics 
University of California 
Berkley. CA 94720 

A similar document Is the form used to request titles from our Instructional Media Center. It can be completed on 
the machine, leaving only the name of the requested materials for hand Insertion. 

For those Interested In machine data analyses, we mention a program called "VISICLC*. It Is one of several 
"spreadsheets" availbale on many computer configurations and Is especially attractive In that it allows one to "model". 
mke a change In any among many Interdependent variables and withnoss Immediately the Impact on others. This can be 
done either by rows or by columns so that uses as diverse as population counts and amortization tables can be 
accommodated. 

Page 21 Illustrates a typical estimation problem using this tool. One can change any value in the table and all 
effected digits are recalculated accordingly. 

This introdues literally thousands of "business" applications. The most popular of these are accounting procedures, 
such as general ledger, accounts payable/receivable. Inventory, and payroll. Most of ^ small company's financial 
transactions can be handled by properly Integrating the available softwa;e. In addition. Invoices, statements, checks, and 
so on can be machine produced, greatly cutting paperwork, drudgery, and errors.7 

In most correctional settings there are monthly billings: repetitive lists of clients. Inventory, etc.; counts; resident 
rosters (mandating endless retypes of l.D. numbers, status, location, room number, detainers....); release/arrival notices, 
periodic progress report forms; terminal summaries and permanent record cards; tetters of acceptance/rejection; the list 
seems endless. 



CRIMINAL JUSTICE ADMINISTRATION COMPUTER COSTS 
Estimates Based on Shared Usage until 1986 
(Assumes ''Apple lU" with statistics & word processing) 

1983 198« 1985 1986 1987 1983-1987 
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ENDNOTES 

1 Our use of the term "microprocessor" intends to convey the meaning that the machinery is no larger than a 
talbletop. That is. it easily fits office or other limited spaces, .oes not require special electrical or climate control 
arrangements or static-free environments, and is not prohioltively expensive, other common, current terms describing this 
same equipment are "hobby" or "home use" computers. Avoid letting the diminutives mislead you to the conclusion 
their usefulness or capacity is inconsequential. 

2. The words "our" and "we" Indicate that at least one of the authors was involved in the described endeavor 
either in concert with the others or alternatively. 

See Neithercutt& Carmichael, -The Microprocessor and You. Professor", paper presented to Faculty/Student 
Colloquium. California State University. Hayward. CA. February 9. 1983 for a variation on this theme. 

3. Computer comn<ands (or facilities) are in caps to distinguish them as technical terms. A "Glossary" follows to 
further reader comprehension. 

For a good Introduction to the basic computer language of a particular supplier see the equipment's accompanying 
reierence manual; this can be augmented with paperbacks like Coan. j. s. ADVANCED BASIC. Rochelle Park NJ- 
Hayden. 1977. For the more applications oriented a good source of "turn key" programs se Sternberg C D USING 
THE TR5-80 IN YOUR HOME. Ft. Worth: Radio Schack. 11980; for the "serious". Zaks. R. HOW TO PROGRAM THE 
280^ Ft. Worth: Radio Schack. 1980 may offer a challenge. BYTE. THE SMALL SYSYEMS JOURNAL 7 (#12) December 
1982 furnishes an exa."iple of relevant periodicals. 

4. We have come to view this "put off" with skepticism, especially since we are now able to help our students 
with their term paper preparation via machine because of familiarity with relevant operations students seem susceptible 
0 feare that their instructors are "out of It". Familiarity with computers q.ves teachers a welcome by-product; it quashes 
Ihe glib indictment that no new thoughts have graced the suspect's mind • in twenty years". 

5 "CMA Briefs. Phone call can cost less than a letter", Client's Monthly Alert (December i983). p. 4 

6. Neithercutt. M. PLACER COUNTY SUPERIOR COURT IMPROVEMENT PROJECT, FINAL THIRD YEAR 

lif Sacramento Area Criminal Justice and Delinquency prevention Planning District, March 
01, 1S0£, p. 5 

7^ See: "The Microcomputer;, A Valuable Management Tool". CLIENT'S MONTHLY ALERT (November 1983) p 3 

and Kinnucan. P. & t. Leonsls. "Business Graphic Software: The Best and the Brightest". LIST 1 31-2 34 36 40-1 

(December 1983). . oo. iu i 
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GLOSSARY 



BASIC * a fundamental computer language 

BLOCK ACTION :also BLOCK COMMAND) - a computer feature allowing materials to be defined as a unit and 
moved, deleted, altered or otfierwise treated apart from surrounding test 

BOLDFACE * a print command making relevant text darker than other materials 

BOOTING UP - turning on the computer 

CENTER - a word processor command that centers the appropriate line of test 

CONTINUOUS FORM PAPER > sheets of paper In a roll for successive, automatic use by a printer; it usually is 
perforated for easy "bursting" (tearing into discrete sheets) 

CRT * Cathode Ray Tube (a television monitor) 

DICTIONARY * word processor SOFTWARE that searches computer text for incorrectly spelled words 

EXCEPTION REPORT > any unusual feature Identification: e.g.. list those students with less than 60 days to reltase 

FOOTER - text repeated at the end of each page 

FORMAT - a computer print feature using fixed material interspersed with varying entries, the latter being all that 
mut be entered to produce the full document 

FRiCTION FEED - platten*driven entry of paper into a printer, as In the standard typewriter; see 

GRAPHICS PRINTER - computer driven printer (like a typewriter) having fonts not found on a standard typewriter; 
these characters are used widely in such applications as *'video games" 

HEADER > materials reappearing at the top of each successive page 

KEYING IN > typing 

MACHINE REAr^BLE - materials in a form a computer can comprehend 
PLOTTER > a computer printer designed to display pictorials of cun/ilinear. etc. relationships 
RIHGT ADJUST * an alignment capability making the right margin straight (as in printed copy) 
SOFTWARE - instructions to the computer 

STRIKE OVER - an editing feature that allows making alterations by typing over the materials to be replaced with 
the entries desired 

TOP OF FORM - a printing command that returns the current page to its top (used in multiple column production, 
as on this page) 

TRACTOR FEED - a device attached to a printer so continuous form paper can be used and proper alignment 
assured 

USER DEFINED KEY - a computer word processor facility thai makes several dey entries abailable by pressing only 
one or two keys 

VARIABLE LENGTH RECORD - facility for entering data elements of varying durations; opposed to "dedicated" 



(wasteful) recor 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 
IN A CORRECTIONAL SETTING: FACING THE CHALLENGE 

•Teaching in prison leaves a taint on a man. You'll have a difficult time getting bark 
into public schools if you ever want to." (Campbell, 1978) 



To open an examination of teaching in a correctional setting with this passage from W. 
Reason Campbell's book, Dead Man Walking: Teachmg in a Maximum Security Prison, may 
seem a bit ominous. It is not meant to deter special educators from entering the field, but 
rather to illustrate that correctional education is in many ways a unique job. Teachers who 
work ia any correctional setting be it a prison, jail, juvenile detention camp or a 
community-based corrections program face challenges different from their public and private 
school counterparts. 

Althog^ no comprehensive study has been specified, the total number of correctional 
educators in the Unit^ States, estimates have placed the number at 30,000. In a 1979 
evaluation of correctional education programs it was reported that less than one percent of 
correctional educators in institutional settings held certification in any area of special 
education. (Bell, Conrad, Laffety, Lutz, Miller, Simon, Stakeion, & Wilson, 1979). 

Among the reported 2.3 million persons undes* correctional supervision in the U.S. theie 
are over 560,000 adults and juveniles held in prisons, jails, and juvemle detention facilities 
(U.S. Department of Justice. Bureau of Justice Statistics, 1981). 



9e 



Most correctional education (CE) programs have traditionally been 
located in these institutional settings, but the relatively recent development 
of alternative and court schools has increased the diversity of CE settings. 
In institutional settings the need for professional educators with competencies 
in both correctional and special education is critical. Current research 
(Heintz & Hurst, 1979; Eggerston, 1979; Morgan, 1980; Keilitz, 1980; and Kardash 
& Rutherford, 1983) points out that the percentage of learning handicaps among 
both adults and youth incarcerated within the criminal justice system is sig- 
nificantly higher than in the population with no record of contact with the 
criminal justice system. 

Special educators who enter correctional settings without an understanding 
of the criminal justice system and some familiarity with correctional services 
may be unable to cope with the unique environmental and personality character- 
istics. To survive and teach effectively in a correctional setting teachers 
must have an understanding of inmate personality variables and a realization 
of the operational procedures which prevail within institutions. Awareness 
of the institution's system of reward and punishment is necessary for effective 
interaction with all inmates and especially with those who are handicapped. 
Handicapped inmates' behaviors are often exaggerated because they are frequently 
preyed upon by more aggressive inmates and because of learning problems are un- 
able to interpret certain environmental cues. Handicapped individuals are 
frequently unable to understand spoken commands and unable to effectively make 
their needs known. 

The unique populations found in correctional facilities, along with changes 
in individual behaviors resulting from institutionalization have caused some 
correctional educators to question the applicability of traditional definitions 
of exceptionality to incarcerated students: 

"...che normal definition of Exceptional Educational Needs 
does not discriminate between the normal and abnormal in a 
correctional facility." (Bfesag & Greene, 1981) 

It could be argued that all incarcerated students have learning handicaps based 
upon behavioral characteristics. The correctional educator, however, must work 
to establish realistic definitions and to develop effective screening mechanisms 
which are sensitive to institutional conditions and how these conditions exacerbate 
the effects of the inmates' handicap. 

Correctional special educators must be aware of various institutional demands 
in order to assist inmates in developing strategies for overcoming ability 
deficits. It is also important for correctional educators to recognize the sig- 
nificant ecological variables which compound profound learning and psychological 
characteristics of handicapped inmates. Bell, Conrad, Laffey, Katz, Miller, 
Si/Tion, Stakelon & Wilson (1979) in a comprehensive examination of educational 
programs in correctional facilities identified twenty issues of significance to 
correctional education. Five of these issues have direct impact on correctional 
teachers: 1) lack of comprehensive planning to provide long-term funding, 
development and Integration o^' educational programs; 2) low priority assigned to 
educational programs within the institution; 3) limitation of educational oppor- 
tunity by lack of contact with the outside world; 4) hostility of security staff 
toward educational programs; 5) poor quality of instruction and lack of specially 
teachers. Correctional educators must be aware of the importance of each of 
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these Issues and the related challenges posted to correctional education pro- 
grams. 

The lack of comprehensive planning for long-term funding of correctional 
education results from the rapidly changing political nature of correctional 
programs, the lew priority often assigned to CF within departments of correc- 
tions, and the custody-oriented operation of many problems. In many jurisdic- 
tions CE programs are not part of established school districts/systems, have 
only informal ties with state departments of education and do not have line- 
item status in the correction department's budget. CE programs often receive 
only residual funds from the corrections budget mechanisms for securing funding 
under the privisions of PL 94-142 or Section 504 of the Vocational Education 
Act. 

Priority concerns in correctional institutions are generally in the areas 
of security, food, safety, and medical services. These have been addressed 
extensively in the American Correctional (ACA) Standards (Commission on 
Accreditation for Corrections, 1981) and have been the focus of numerous court 
interventions. Although there are pr-esently twenty ACA standards relating to 
education programs in adult correctional Institutions, none of these standards 
are mandatory. Using the ACA standards as a guide it appears that education 
programs are still considered optional in the arena of inmate services. 

In a recent examination of CE vocational programs it was reported that 
less than 1.5 percent of the average total correctional institution budget is 
directed to educational services (Carlson, 1981). Despite a history of limited 
funding and the low priority of education in many correctional facilities 
there are some signs of improvement. The U.S. Department of Education has 
recognized inmates' need for education and established a Corrections Program 
within the Department. The role of the Corrections Program is to foster the 
dissemination of information on CE programs, to work toward the development 
of appropriate funding levels, and to establish CE policy, this has resulted 
in cooperative efforts by correctional education professionals to advocate 
congressional authorization and funding for correctional education programs. 
These trends should have a significant effect on the development of quality 
programming on a continuous funding basis and hopefully will require correctional 
agencies to establish long range CE plans and establish formal linkages with 
state deoartments of education which are responsible for monitoring compliance 
with PL94-142. 

An influx of federal dollars, alone, however, will not solve the problems 
of correctional education. Within corrections and society, there is a great deal 
of support for a more punitive approach in dealing with the criminal offender. 
The correctional educator must make correctionists and the public aware of the 
skills they can teach inmates and of the potential impact these skills can have. 
CE professionals should advocate for modifications of correctional policies 
which provide disincentives to inmates to attend educational programs. In some 
states, inmate students receive less institution pay (subsistance level support 
from the state) than do residents who perform regular work assignments. This 
disparity serves as a disincentive to pursuing an education in prison and in 
fact identifies students as "second class" inmates. Recognition by correctional 
administrators of the importance of education might lead them to reduce these pay 
inequities. One way to raise the priority of education in corrections is to 
bring it to the attention of correctional admini strati vepersonnel both viithin the 
institution and in the State Department of Corrections. 
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Correctional educators in institutional settings are isolated from 
public school counterparts and may even b* subjects of misunderstanding and 
distain by the public in general. Prisons are, by their very nature, removed 
from the public and for many citizens foster misconceptions and fear. 
Educators' isolation may not end with the general public it frequently extends 
within the institution. 

Correctional educators are only a small percentage of the total institu- 
tion employee population. In most cases, prison teachers have higher educational 
levels and salaries than the line correctional employees. These differences 
along with significantly different job assignment and professional noals can 
lead to non-acceptance of the teacher within the institution. Most CE teachers 
were trained with the expectation that they would work in an educational institu- 
tion/agency. When new teachers find themselves in a non-educational ly oriented 
setting, they discover that may of their basic assumptions most be modified. 
The challenge of coping with isolation from the public and at times from the 
ono-teaching institutional staff requires the CE professional to go beyond the 
classroom and the prison fence to sell to skeptics the concept of correctional 
education. Teachers can be assisted in this process by their colleagues and 
through the Correctional Education Association* which represents the profession, 
however, primary responsibility for CE advocacy rests with the indivdual edu- 
cator who must not only teach in an often hostile environment, but also be a 
salesperson for education within the correctional setting. 

The final issue concerns the quality of instruction in correctional settings 
and the lack of specially trained teachers. Increased funding for CE resulting 
in higher salaries, more up-to-date equipment, materials, and facilities would 
certainly help to reduce these problems, but the key to dealing with this issue 
is the development and implementation of both pre-service and in-service teacher 
training programs for CE. 

Presently there are very few pre-service correctional education training 
programs, only one of which focuses specifically upon special education. Most 
teacher education programs do not include courses, or even curriculum components 
related to correctional education. Teachers who enter CE have expectations and 
training for public school settings. The correctional classroom often places 
very different demands on the educator. 

"Most CE professionals were not trained for their current 
jobs. We pursued preparatory training in response to non- 
CE career aspirations, and we identify as professions, in 
those careers." (Gehring, 1981) 

The lack of a professional identity coupled with the absence of pre-service 
training dictates that in-service education programs need to be developed. To 
date there has not been a comprehensive examination of in-service correctional 
education programs. Because CE is a relatively small and geographically scattered 
and isolated field, there is a need for a cooperative approach to in-service ed- 
ijcation. Various jurisdictions should be incouraged to identify cornnon in-service 
education needs and then jointly seek out recourse persons to assist in their 
staff development efforts. 



*Correctional Education Association, 1400 20th Street, N,W,, Washington. 
D.C, 20036 



Pre-service and in-service teacher training needs could be most effectively 
met through the development of reginal resource centers. These centers could 
serve as the coordination points for cooperative efforts among jurisdictions 
and could develop model in-service and pre-service programs which could be 
presented by the in-house staff, or used by local trainers and university based 
teacher training programs. The centers could also provide a training network, 
which identifies quality preparation programs and personnel and match those 
having needs with those have expertise in CE training. 

The skills of the special educator are greatly needed for correctional 
settings are disproportionately populated with handicapped inmates. The 
correctional educator teaching handicapped inmates must be competent in: 1) the 
characteristics of learning handicapped adolescents and adults; 2) app»*opriate 
screening and assessment procedures; 3) academic and vocational intervention 
procedures; 4) work adjustment and career development programs; and 5) techniques 
to assist the handicapped inmate to control his emotional liability within and 
outside of the educational setting. 

This is certainly a challenging task and the rewards are not insignificant. 
Enterprising special ed'icators need to develop programs within correctional 
settings which are 1) appropriate to the security needs of the institution; 2) 
sensitive to the intervention needs between learning handicapped and culturally 
deprived; and 3) designed to account for all levels of achievement potential, 
from slow learner through gifted. This is indeed a tall order, especially in 
view of the social/emotional def'<cits which many inmates possess. The special 
educator who develops effective programs which meet these needs will truly have 
made a significant contribution. 

Dorrectional institutions offer opportunities to learn about characteristics 
of handicapped adults. White, Schumaker, Warner, Alley & Deshler, (1980) report 
that in the field of learning disabilities most interest in adults has centered 
primarily on the relationship of early reading disability to adult adjustment. 
White (1983) notes, "The field (LD adults) is so young that professionals have 
yet to delineate the common characteristics of the LD adult beyond descriptions 
found in case studies or in relatively small N studies" (pg. 2). The special 
educator working within the correctional setting would have an excellent 
opportunity to research the epidemiological characteristics of the population 
as well as develop inventigations into the effectiveness of academic, vocational 
and work procedures. 

Correctional education needs the assistance of special educators who are 
willing to accept the challenges and assist in the education of handicapped 
incarcerates. Recognition of the fact that education represents virtually the 
only positive change-oriented activity available to mose inmates, points up the 
need for effective programs to meet the learning needs of all the residents of 
correctional facilities. The future growth and development of correctional ed- 
ucation could be in the area of special education. Now is the time for special 
educators to focus their attention on correctional education. 
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ABSTRACT 



A« WEHTOB* FOR memFYIHO AGOBESSIVE EMOTIONALLY OlSTU.BEO ,«CA»CEI.ATED YOOTH 

pnisentlns the vast malori.v of lonMI or nianai^im.ni n,™.™ !! . '' "aWrapprng conditions 

«n i, capabi. 0, LJtin, rl:, ^^ZTl^ScolZTTJZJ^.'T^ "T"' 

»»a... P.L. «n. :i::2„r2 : ; 

2." ra"'m'aCSlf whS T "".""J <«' ' »"S Period ol 

cannot I'^Z:'^)^^^:^,^^"^^^::''!,^ r » 

satisfactory inter-personal relationshios Jth ^-r^ ""^ "7"" """"^s- (B) ar; inability to build or maintain 
feelings under norma 1^^^^^^^ '"^r^P^^te types of behavior or 

tendaScy to develop^SS 1 ^to^^ orrrr asTar wrol:^'" " °^ ^ 

includes Children who are schizophrenic or autls ic T^ p J ^ T " P'""'"""" "^"^ 
maladjusted, unless it is d Zl h fha h«J ? '"'""^^ ''°'=ia"y 

Handicapped Children. ^IT^^:!! Z:"^.T^m''''' ^"'"""^ ^"""^^ °' 

eduJ:.rri'rrdirtySi:rdS:j^^^^^^^^ r--- the correctional 

people. Often this individual is the hard Z iares e luthl ^'''"""""'P" "'^h a variety of 

anyone to tell me different!", and ^ I hurlone whTth nrthf '^^ V" K "' "^^"'t 

than enjoyable in any educa ional setting esS In Z ' ? '''^ ^"'^ '''"'^ °' "^udent can be less 

assault, p .perty destruction and pr an t ' I tS ' no 1 lout'"' '''' '''''''''' ^"""""^ ^"^"9" P^^^^^^' 

the degree and frequency of sunS re ponses are much h T Z'"""" "''"^ ^P'" °' 

(Kauffman. 1981). Thus, those in arfous corr^tiona^^ °' '""^^ ''^"""^'^ ^ «'"°"<"'a"y disturbed 

emotionally disturbed offenders must crrntlyT^' tot^ ^^1"^^^^^^^^^^^ °' ^^""^ ^ 

PROBLEMS MEASURING AGGRESSION 

aJor:ocrani.t:i::xrp,iorr^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Co:T„;tnarir.i:r£^^^^ 

obs^vational dcv« ,™nirlnn n^ ,r.r„ «*' ^oaio (S* S Sptek. ,K7) are indirect 

screening instruments may be interpreted in a eV f ways a^^^ '''T' '^"^^'"^ ^^^'^"^ '"^^^^able. These 
aggression. Thus, there are not an abundant va iVt? 0 I L contain a limited number of items related to 

subclasses of aggression. ^ °' '"''"Tories and only a few attempt to differentiate 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE INVENTORY 
ECOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

inter^ii: JlZstls";;!:;:^^^^^^ ^^^'^^^-^ -oSi-. space. AS organisms 

setting in which the chid must interVcrw i h hil!S« ^! 1 " ' '"'"^^ °' "^^^ ""-"e is the first 

he/she begins to interact w^a gS n lb loT ''^'^^ °' '''' '"^t"^^ chronologically, 

environment is a vital ecosZ wl! eUat ntl entering school. For most children, the schooi 

find their peers to have a major influenc^ t i iT^^^^ T"' °' 

development as children grow and matur The imL?„ ' T '™ '""^ "^^^ ^ 8™^^ ""P^ct 0:. 
considered .cla, (Hobbs. U Rhodes^^S; ^l.^^Tartr ^1 SI Setd. 
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EXTERNALIZED AGGRESSION 



Externalized aggression refers to overt physically aggressive, instrumentally aggressive or vertwily aggressive acts 
These three subclasses of externalized aggression are observable in the community, including home, school clinic and 
residential settings. Such acts may be expressed individually or in comuination. and the order of expression may vary 

PHYSICAL AGGRESSION. Refers to an overt act which results in harm to a person of animal (i.e., fighting). 

INSTRUMENTAL AGGRESSION. Refers to an attack on an inanimate object (i.e., throwing a chair, punching a wall 
or destroying objects). 

VERBAL AGGRESSION. Refers to the use of any negative verbal responses directed toward a person, place, or thing 
(i.e., cursing, swearing, or yelling at someone when upset). 

THE INVENTORY OF OVERT AND COVERT AGGRESSIVE BEHAVIOR 

The Inventory of Overt and Covert Aggressive Behavior is a 72 item, self report, ecologically based measure of overt 
and covert aggressive behavior. It is one of the few inventories that attempts to define three subclasses of externalized 
aggression that are observable at home, at school, or when youth are with their peers. The three subscales of the 
inventory of Overt and Covert Aggressive Behavior consist of the following: Physical Aggression, Instrumental Aggression 
and Verbal Aggression. The Physical Aggression subscale consists of 33 items and focuses on physical violence directed 
against others (fighting, kicking, hurting others physically). The Instrumental Aggression subscale consists of 12 items and 
focuses on violence directed toward inanimate objects (throwing objects, breaking objects, slamming doors). The Verbal 
Aggression subscale consists of 27 items representing arguing, shouting, threatening, cursing or swearing Items are 
ecologically based, asking youth whether they perform particular aggressive acts at home, at school, and when with their 
peers. Besides recording overt aggressive responses, children may select two covert choices. Covert choices state that a 
youth would like to perform an aggressive act or would never commit a particular aggressive act. 

STANDARDIZATION 

Standardization data has been limited to 200 subjects residing in major metropolitan areas in Missouri and Texas 
Male and female subjects have ranged in age between 13 and 21 and have included emotionally disturbed youth 
offenders and nonoffenders. A factor analysis was conducted and individual item intercorrelations of .89 or less resulted 
in Items being eliminated from the inventory. Data analysis involving canonacal correlation and dicriminant analysis is 
forthcoming. 

Test-retest reliability coefficients ranged between .52 and .87 on the home, school, peers, physical aggression 
instrumental aggression, and verbal aggression factors. An overall total test-retest releability coefficient of 87 wa^ 
obtained. These results suggest is a reliable instrument. Additional standardization information is forthcoming. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

The Inventory of Overt apu Covert Aggressive Behavior has utility in a vansty of settings: public schools, detention 
facilities and correctional facilities. Currently, it is recommended for aggressive, emotionally disturbed, male and female 
incarcerated youth between the ages of 13 and 21. The author expects to remove the age restrictions shortly and expand 
them to older individuals. 

The Inventory of Overt and Covert Aggressive Behavior locks at aggressive incarcerated offenders as they ineract in 
a variety o settings. The instrument views three different subdivisions of externalized aggression; physical, indirect 
(instrumental) and verbal. The inventory is recommended for identifying handicapped aggressive incarcerated youth 
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Abstract 



Psychopathic Behavior and Issues of Treatment 
The Failure of Treatment 

of lr.^nl l: °!!' sounds the the^ that. irJespect !e 

nwre^likely to have been convicted of a subsequent offense than was the control 
the p?;c'hZtS'(ThIlsl^fl^",l5^ 1U\°l9%)''\T''-''!°'''iJ^' ^ 

The therapeutic failure in all such patients observed 
leads me to feel that we do not a present have any kind 

nL^hJ:n^?J^r'5^ '•^■'^•^S "P°" to charge t e 

^"Ja"«"tany. Nor do I believe that any 
other method of psychiatric treatment has shown promise 
?inH?^r"? *;^P''°blem. Physical methods of thefapy in- 
eluding electric shock have been attempted. PrefrS^tal 
lobotomy. topectomy, and transorbital lobotomy have been 
used in a few patients with severe disorder. Some^'n- 
P?Sc'^;M;'' ^^P'^e^ed by a few observers about the 
nrn!«i fn K measures, but apparently they have not 
proved to be a real solution of the problem (1976. p. 439) 
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Distressing such data, and one is driven to wonder at the uniformity of sach 
failure. ^ 

I should like to examine in somewhat more detail another extensive study 
of similar cases reported by W. McCord (1982) which x believe indirectly 
provides a clue to the direction for explaining such monotonous failures. 
McCord set about in the 1950s researching the effects of two contrasting milieu 
therapy settings on young delinquents': What he characterized as the warm, 
permissive Wiltwyck School (fashioned after August Aichhorn) in New York, and 
the repressive, vocationally - oriented military style Lyman School in 
Massachusetts. McCord was himself associated with the Wiltwyck School and 
subscribes to its treatment philosophy. 

The researchers were able to trace the careers of 340 male inmates and 
there were numerous findings from psychological testing over the years inter- 
vening until a 25-year follow-up in 1980 when the original subjects were in 
their late 30s and early 40s. Diagnoses, e.g., of psychopathy, were made on 
the basis of the original childhood records. McCord admits to a puzzle at the 
outset of his examination of the unexpected recidivism rates of these two 
samples from such unlike treatment experiences. In his own words: 

Measured in terms of prison and mental hospital commit- 
ments for serious offenses, Wiltwyck graduates had a 
much lower recidivism rate than did Lyman graduates up 
until age 25. The recidivism rates of Lyman graduates 
were originally quite high, butthe rate dropped as they 
grew older. The Wiltwyck rates of criminal activity, 
however, increased steadily with age. Only a minority 
of both groups were still involved with the law between 
ages 35 and 40. Nonetheless, the proportion of active 
criminals in the Wiltwyck group exceeded that of the 
Lyman group by this period of relatively quiescent 
middle age (1982, p. 247-248, italics in original). 



Interviews with some of these subjects in 1980 were instructive. They indi- 
cated that Wiltwyck graduates looked on the permissive, warm setting there as 
a vacation from life, whereas several Lyman subjects claimed they had made 
social connections at school which carried over to legitimate businesses and 
careers later. 



McCord notes that Wiltwyck inmates were primarily Black and Hispanic, 
while those at Lyman were Irish and Italian Americans, and that the latter had 
an easier social setting to return to from the reformatory than the former. 
McCord claims that Wiltwyck rehabilitated most of its boys and Lyman did not 



In this paper I am using terms such as antisocial youth, psychopath, 
and delinquent interchangeably even while fully aware that thvjre are fundamental 
differences between them. The casual interchange seems justifiable to the ex- 
tent that each of these groups musters ps ychopathic-like behavior (sometimes 
discussed as spectrum disorders") which is what concerns me here, even though 
It IS the classic psychopath that I view as the paradigm case. 
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all ethnic subgroups could guarantee truly effective rehlbUnltiZ Z L^.. 

While I can and have (Smith, 1978) agreed with MrfnrH that a c«^-!,i i 
tion in North America toward humani^Hr wainlc • ^ revolu- 

that their values were more real-world appropriate than the Wiltw;ck g?adultes'? 

Marketplace Values and Psychop athy 

TtZl ^L tl ^"'^ '-esearch (Kaplan & Plaut. 1956; Egland & Hostette? 983) 
I have made the argument elsewhere in greater detail (Smith iq78? thl^ I 
n oer od ''u ^''icanS Salues can be -p t' 'abJut he SSr d War 

w tf' 1 naJL^^'m^LneS Tu ^^^^f'"^ '''' production el' my!'' 

to doiJ nate forPiL LiJ!?! '""J"' /^Jnerican corporations moved out 

at K InSZt 5^^'' e.g. Japan. West Germany, as they previously had 
iSeSn^ b sinesf L'J^af "k'^I"^ investment skills became more and mS?e prom- 
inent in Dusiness. so that what remained of older ouritan vaiuoc fa-:^ r,i' 

Slogans representing contemporary American Social Ethic values. 

(Insert Table 1 About Here) 

ncwoh ^*'iu-''%"P* *° ^''9"^ ^^^^ tfiere is no individual predisposition to 
?Kp^?e's;?o;i1l ?o"?I?"' extraver?ed']^5?:]J;??s!°only that 

™ch violence ?rot"er'Jal?S„'s!'" *° """^ *<"> 

4 



- is nS; :?3:f;°-;e^s-:tjTs - 3?o^T?;%;oiihV[i?[:- °^ 
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I believe the virtually unifonn failures booked by various therapies with 

fI&'J''rf ir-J'^J^' '''^"d precise Ho ? e 

T Il r? '^ecogmze the relai^on of these values to psychopathic symptoms 
Instead there are misguided assumptions about psychopathy by therapists based 

sfre s ?n\"^at'lL^'M^*''^^ to unconsciously^JbscfibeVand the'JeJore o 
FtHr cn!.fS^ J^"^ traditionally some variant of the Protestant 

h^ilS Tilt^ "'^^ contemporary humanism featuring: altruism and empathy in 
5.^1^1 ^ P''^'"'"'" °" truthfulness and sincerity, and emphasis on the 

teit^^n^Jh"^ "^"2 d^^T^'^i^'ty ?r delaying gratific^^'on). T? my con- 
,nH ^'^^ I'P P^^'^ t° such values in the public domain^ 

a?e se?5ed'"'"'^ °^ marketplace values 

cho., the implications for treatment of persons whose all(?ged symptoms 

show overlapping variance with operational societal values ''Overtly abhorred 
JjLnSr'^i^ lt°'f'- ^''^^y e^Pect^d that they woi?d des?re .e?f 

cnrSJl "^"^'f.'"PP°''*'°"' " '""St anticipate that they would see 
.Sp t2 'hS-I'"""?*'?" °" shifting sand. Pertinent to this judgment 

charar?.H^lJ'°"'; ?^'«''«^tr^^*l" °^ psychopathy: the psychopath is usually 
f??nf f J' •'f'"^ °^ 9°°^^ intelligence (Cleckley, 1976) and as evinc ng 
little desire for treatment The conclusion I draw from this is that (s Ke ^ 
lllrl JLc"'"?''^* but merely a suitable break in life to get into a situation 
Hon^ Snf^ values can be employed without the sanctions that social institu- 
tions, enforcing idealized values, attempt to thrust on him/her. In treat- 
ment psychopaths frequently simply play along with a sjs el eg., of behavior 
o^? ^'^^ Protestant tthic values, until they are a^le to ge? 

out of the clutches of the authorities and back into the "real world." 

Psychopathy and Machiavellianism 

cnr-inJIlf ^? evidence for the argument that psychopathic symptoms and 
societal values overlap significantly? There is indeed considerable about 

?here?orp';'ch:n'^'*'.^'*^"^^^r"^^ ^^"9*^^" *^^*s paper uncons??inaM? ' 
Ih!^! ?c • '"^'^^^ *° several summarizing observations. First, 

there is increasing recognition that there is 3 subspecies of the psychooath 

^eflSs'^tlLd^T 'TVV ''''' ^""'^ ' '^^^^ '^'''^> 1977r^S3 Sho ' 

h^I c£nl ^ •I-^"^*'®^?^]?'' congruent with psychopathy. Moreover, research 
has shown a significant relation between tradit^c.al measures of psychooathv 
S:^h?^:o?v^'-^ characteristics showing related aynamics, for example! ^ 
Machiavellianism. Machiavellians as described by Christie and Geis (1970) are 
unconcerned with conventional morality, manipulative, low in empathy and ob- 

Sa holoS?caf;S Hn"''!:\'''^^^"'"^'^'"' psychopathy, is not viewed as 

which ?J?i??I anS ;l general y appearing personality characteristic 

Rav Snd nQ«5? f J'^^'J^'tn'^ increase in industrial societies. 

tn^Sp mS?{ ^,^195 y signi icant correlation (r=.48) between scores 

Smith a^ G;i^f?S^n2;«^^^'''*i' 'H^ "^^^ *° measur? Machiavellianism. 

t3o . J?P<; ri- J.? ^ c?-^ ^^'LlT^^ ' significant correlation between these 
JnS ?™c. -:'k^- '^^s recently argued that Machiavellianism 

?^^.-fc nf V' '!:^ positively related on the basis of the shared 

HnL c^ir;r'-'°^?"'' manipulative skills. It appears then that psycho- 

a?ce^tab?p ft^V2T^'V't''■l ''"'T '■°''^^^^y distributed and socially 

acceptable Machiavellian behaviors.^ Over the past decade seminars have been 



ncv,.hnL5J^^P''°r*^®^ evidence elsewhere (Smith, 1984) for the argument that 

o'^^5J??J«.Lh%'^-°i"S""'I^^ distributed & at its subclinical level might best 
CD I/- designated Social Psychopathy. 93 ^ 
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(1) ?PP%\^f is more importa^ than reality; one needn't possess 
all the traditional virtues, e.g., wisdom, honor, truth but 
It IS important that one seem to possess them. 

voJ'su?rplH^'\\''°'' °" °^ P"°P^^ "eed to help 

tough as he is? " as"^ 

an3'whei^^pIy?j;^.*'^"^^* ^-^P*-^ -cessary 

(4) Do good for others when it is possible, but do them in when 
;t IS necessary - you must be able to Jlay the role of a 
human and of a beast. ^ °^ ^ 

(5) It is good to be both loved and feared; if only one of these 
IS possible, then it is better to be feared/ 

A Suggested Treat ment Strategy for Psycho pathy 
betweI5'p?y'ch"cpalhy aSS'SacK^i^enian'^.S^'^fr? correlations have been found 

of the National Institute of .lu^Mr; °T Correction Division 

provide Jobs for ori^^i inmlfi 5 " ^""'"■aging private business to 

Us Shen few jobs a?e « hand. °' *" "^'^ J""' 

nanagirf be'deJIfopeS f;r°''?nLSs'„S„«''r' *° fn""""''" t'-ft 
psychopathy. An Sanage s d ^e ec? eSl^^inSSrjJ'^''''^^''"" t™'"-" 

ojlh?,':; be^°S:Se«iaraS^ """" 
psychopathica-,?y-inc?iSld' ylX'^'Z^^Z ^^f^^ 
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gress for mangers: Generally articulated training principles illustrating 
Machiavelli s finer points, reinforced through dealing with case studies where 
the tactics v«)uld have job-related application. Basic criteria for candidates 
would be: Average plus IQ, appropriate interest in the opportunity, and a 
?S2r? ^''^u® ? cut-off point on a measure such as the Social Psychopathy (Smith, 
iy»4j or Mach scales. « In a recent conversation, Stan Jones, the Vice-President 
for Government Relations for Blue. Cross/Blue Shield, regarding a national policy 
tor health financing cold the American Psychologist: 

It seems to me that for 90% of all DSM-III diagnoses, the appropriate 
treatment is either individual psychotherapy, drugs and psychotherapy, 
or drugs and hospitalization. Surely greater differentiation among 
treatment exists. How does the psychotherapy of someone with a phobia, 
a substance abuse problem, or a schozophrenia disorder differ from that 
of someone with an adjustment reaction (Vandenbos, 1983, p. 955). 

What I have attempted above is to respond specifically to this question by 
recomnending a "specific" program for a specific "adjustment reaction" for which 
to date no satisfactory therapy has been found. While my suggestion may appear 
radical, I believe it is also realistic. ^ a hp « 



^A 16-item scale showing encouraging construct validity in preliminary re- 
search. ^ a jr ic 
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tNTROOUCTION 



SOCIAL RECIPROCITY AND SOCIAL DIRECTIVE 



.mpu. ana exchange of ideas, as an enduring process or luminous tension (Horkheimer. 1972) Figure i 




Dynamic 



Flgur3 i 



Illustrates the flow of ideas in such an exchange, Such a dynamic relationship forms the basis for social nra... a 
TL!::\r\'' '""^ '^^"^^ ^ "^-^ ^-^"'P^ atfectlle r . ins " a em on nds 

d Jr7Lrwav''fU"?T"'f!°" M • ^x'^'^ terms of a power 

framewr predictability and controllable behavior, Such syster^s are efficient within a legal-rational 
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Figure 2 

reus,.., « «,.L,o» i rtLl ', 11,, 'T"^ '" =" SOVT.™.,. 




I 



Figure 3 

Direction of information'; non-social 
allowance for feedback 
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TT' ?' ""'^ ^"""''^ "'"""''^ correctional institutions has been the pervasive catalyst for 

nil 11 •■system (secondary) of administrators and guards issuing policy and rule adherence clashes v.. h the 
informal system (primary) of inmate interaction. 

THE INMATE SOCIAL SYSTEM 

.hp ''iri'l! '°'f.' '''''' 3"'' °P"°" carefully regulated by 

1; H T\ """""^ '''"""'^^ °' L"tle responsibility and autonomy is or can be 

rllnfi H ' V" Tight constraints for the sake of custody compound an inmates 

personal inadequacy. What social interaction takes place, is v^ith other inmates v^ho find themselves m the same 
situation The process of learning hov. to exist v^ithin prison leads to the adoption of customs, conduct ^nd the general 
culture of the prison. Consequently. i-unuuu. mu me general 

coT°l!"^^'^'°^ SPONTANEOUSLY EVEN IN NEWLY OPENED INSTITUTIONS; IT IS HANDED DOWN 

FROM PRISONER TO PRISONER. REMAINING A STRONG FORCE WHICH IS TRANSMITTED ETWEEN PrS 
WORKING AGAINST THE RHABILITATION GOALS OF EVEN THE MOST ENLIGHTENED ADMINISTRAT^^^^^ 
IMPEDES RATHER THAN FACILITATES TREATMENT EFFORTS PREVENTING INMATES FrSm acZr NG SKILL 
TALENTS, ATTITUDES. AND BEHAVIOR NECESSARY FOR SUCCESSFUL ADJUSTMENT IN FREE SOCIETY INDEED 
THE OPPOSITE TENDS TO OCCUR; INMATES ARE INFANTALIZED RATHER THAN MATURED (IJ^EN SIMONSEN 

Thus, emphasis IS placed on control of the inmate population and is accomplished by means of coercive rules which 
prohibit certain kinds of behavior and subsequently affixes a punishment. Are formal secondary institutions the only 
hinc ional means to cope with control? The process takes precedence over the individual, and prisoners become objects to 

housed, wor ed fed secured, and released. Such a bureaucratic style conflicts with emphasis on positive chan e due 
to the persistent dependency relationship it requires of those living under its control 

The literature is volumnous concerning inmate social systems. A common thread throughout, however, reveals that 
ler inmaLT'' '''^ '° " ' °' ^""^'^'-^^''^e relationships with 



rlTni"^"^^^^"'^^'^ '^"^^"^^^ ^^'^^ ^HEY COME TO THE INSTITUTIO.J WITH A PRESENT 

RANTED MM^'rr^^"^^ ' ''''' °F AC^'VmES TAKEN 

GRANTED UNTIL THE POINT OF ADMISSION TO THE INSTITUTION. ..WHATEVER THE STABILITY OF THF 

MJiTf' '"'"''^ ORGANIZATION. IT WAS PART OF A WIDER FRAMEWORK LODGED HlfcVI 
ENVIRONMENT - A ROUND OF EXPERIENCE THAT CONFIRMED A TOLERABLE CONCEPTION 0 SE F MD 
ALLOWED FOR A SET OF DEFENSIVE MANEUVERS. EXERCISED AT HIS OWN DISCRETION FOR COPING W^H 
CONFLICTS. DISCREDITINGS. AND FAILURES......TOTAL INSTITUTIONS DO NOT SUBSTITUTE THEIR SwN UN^CUE 

RptTpI'°V°^''"''' ''''''' FORMED.....THEY CREATE AND SUSTAIN A PA T CUALR K ND OF TENSm^^ 

LEVERAGE N TH^°tA^pLifn:^ INSTITUTIONAL WORLD AND USE PERSISTENT TENSiON AS STRAT . 
LEVERAGE IN THE MANAGEMENT OF MEN. THE RECRUIT, THEN COMES INTO THE ESTABLISHMENT WITH A 
CONCEPTION OF HIMSELF MADE POSSIBLE BY CERTAIN STABLE SOCIAL ARRANGEMENTS IN mS HOr^ wnm n 
UPON ENTRANCE. HE IS IMMEDIATELY STRIPPED OF THE SUPPORT PROV DED BY Thes A" ^NGEMEN^S 

-FANATIO^foFTE^F^^H^^^^Fl 

inmates through subcultural response or more adequately a reaction to the deprived conditions. Thu t he eme nee 
new culture patterns are sown by the structural conditions that inmates encounter. ^ 

THE CRIMINAL CONDITION FOR THE EMERGENCE OF NEW CULTURAL FORMS IS THE EXKTFwrF im 

rDSL?'rs?:r?.°^^'^°^"'"- °^ ^ ^^^^^^ °^ actorsTh 'LilaVp' ob Ss 

ADJUSTMENT. THESE MAY BE THE ENTIRE MEMBERSHIP OF A GROUP OR ONLY CERTAIN MEMRFR^ 
SIMILARLY CIRCUMSTANCED. WITHIN THE GROUP....FOR EACH PARTICIPAN^ THIS SOLUT^N WOU^D BE 
AOJUSTIVE AND ADEQUATELY MOTIVATED PROVIDED THAT HE COULD ANtIipATE A S MULTA^S a'' 
CORRESPONDING TRANSFORMATION IN THE FRAMES OF REFERENCE OF HIS FELLOWS (JohTn 1955) 

If it can be said that such subcultural systems develop then the values and beliefs of inmates are being perpetuated 
Q among themselves ,r. the form of illegal, anti-system reaction rather than pro-legal, constructive attitudes 

1 1 o 
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TREATMENT PROQR/'MS 



own manner sought to br.ng about chanae JZ th Tnrnl k ' T'"'"" ^'""'"9' '"^ ^^"9>°n have ,n the.r 

consider the following table ^ ' ''^'''^ ^'^'^'^'^"^ ^^^^^ ^"^^t to be m.nimal. 



THE HELPING RELATIONSHIP 
ORIENTATIONS THAT HELP 

1. Reciprocal trust (confidence, warmth, acceptance) 

2 Cooperative learning (inquiry, exploration, quest) 

3 Mutual growth (becoming, actualizating. fulfilling) 
4. Reciprocal openness (spontaneiy. candor, honesty) 

5 Shared problem solving (defining, producing alternatives, testing) 
6. Autonomy (freedom, interdependence, equality) 
7 Experimentation (play. Innovation, provisional try) 

ORIENTATIONS THAT HINDER 

1 Distrust (fear, punitiveness. defensiveness) 

2 Teaching (training, advice giving, indoctrinating) 

3 Evaluating (fixing, correcting, providing a remedy) 
4. Strategy (planning for. maneuvering, gamesmanship) 

5 Modeling (demonstrating, information giving, guiding) 

6 Coaching (molding, steering, controlling) 
7. Pattering (standard, static, fixed) 



Help Orientation Hinder Orientation 

(XX) o-o 

dynamic Static 



Gibb (1964) 



decisions, passive and more con erned Tbou, r„ f„^^^^ ^ T ^'P""^'"^- able to make 

and pun.:..; seek ^"Lr:,:^^^^ Z:::^'^ ZT" ir''- ''^'^'^ 
Changed the values and attitudes are also altered "^'^avior has 

counsr ordVsttSe';;\rns;:;rLr:i ^^'i ^-'°p -t ^.h a 

secondary institutional r le(o-o) ove coTe t e illeoa nti sv^^^^^^ oTl'"'' ^ ' '^""^ « 

become and institutional "sun^ive" roup W n /^^S r'^''"' '''''' "^^s 

exercise in policy adherence. The exZai Tm ■ s e k ^ ? '7'°"'"* ^"""^ 

comes from one or two tiours of cVunse lnn npr J . What a little good 

system. It is not difficult under Sfe^ v ne's's TlSLT *° 

structural difficulties. The position occupied w th.^ t^^^^^^ "^"^rams when we consider these 

organization which prompted the emergen thrilma ''''''''' '"^"^al 

effects of confinement. ^ ^ "^^^^ P^^^"^*"^ <" the long and short term 

OOZ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ A SOCIAL CONTEX. THAT 

=0=^.^1^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

MA. ASPECTS OP 'N-UTIoXZor.V^^H^E^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



Herein lies the paradox of inmate social systems and treatment programs stemming from a formalized control 
structure. What becomes the enemy of correctional program effectiveness is not criminal pathology as much as the formal 
organizational structure of an institution which is in diametric opposition to the needed environment for social problem 
solving. 

The headway made, in what counseling sessions that exist, is deteriorateo when an individual is returned to a 
deprivation situation. 

SUGGESTION FOR CHANGE 

Several viable changes could be incorporated by lawmakers and prison administrators to enhance correctional 
treatment' 

1 Breakdown of the inmate subculture by designing prisons in a pseudo-Pennsylvania prison style. Inmates would be 
isolated from other inmates with anti-legal attitudes Visitation could be given to family, ministers, social workers 
teachers, the wardens, and others who are concerned with an inmates success and not sub-rosa statuses. Conjugal visits 
reading material, and other educational resources could be provided if so desired 

2. Because the inmates in most institutions are well versed in playing the parole game, this incentive should be 
removed. This author suggests that non-violent offenders receive no more than f.ve years in prison, preferably less than 
three years Parole should be abolished along with indeterminant sentencing If an inmate desires counseling or religious 
activities under tl,ese conditions the motivation could then be better attributed to voluntary personal betterment and not a 
"con-)ob." 

3 Abolish the "military modef of prison structure with tne exception of facilities that house violatile inmates. 

4. Ideally corrections should be in the community where the offense took place This is not a problem selling the public 
on the idea is. 

5 Utilize volunteers from the community for resource persons, aids, teachers, and a pool of -pro-legal interactants ' with 
the non-violent inmates. 

0. Finally, change must occur within the social structure wich is often times the catalyst to criminal activities Change 
must occur in the judicial proccess to decrease judicial discretion and insure the punishment of prison or a fine is 
relative to income and social class. A two hundred dollar fine is no punishment for someone making forty thousand a 
year, but may be devastating for a welfare reciptent 

Let us recognize that these are only suggestions and by no means are they conclusive. 

Treatnient programs as they have been implemented may have achieved no more success than any other correctional 
strateg-: however, this may be due to structual constraints more than treatment per se. For treatment programs to 
succeed, formal structures must decentralize their bureaucratic, "military model" management Archaic ideas of a criminal 
pathology, with the exception of certain violent offenders, must be shifted to the social class realities of crime and 
subsequent treatment. 
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THE CRIMINAL AS HERO IN AMERICAN FICTION 

Theresa Godwin Phelps 

Which is the justice? Which is the thief? 
KING LEAR IV, vi, 150 

No human law is of any validity, if contrary to the law of nature. 

Blackstone 

A people unaware of its myths is likely to continue living by them 
Richard Slotkin, REGENERATION THROUGH VIOLENCE 
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INTRODUCTION: THE JACK HENRY ABBOH AFFAIR 

not :j;r.s7gVr;- r^" -t .agio 3., o. a,.: 

way. the product c? a writer's magi ' st ^ e i a 1 "If '"^ ""^"'^ " '''''' ^" 

from prison was urged upon the utlh Bwr T^or L . ' / "ernry Abbott-whose release 

hoped that Abbotfs'life ft r s rSLrild ,1 t mlTT '"''"^ '=<""'""""y 

noble outsider at last accepted by rXmed J.I 1 T V^' '"^''""'^ °^ "iVt" of the 

he t,ad learned in priso^k o S^and S' n^rnVf ll'^ ^ ' '"^""^ "^"^^"^ '"aintained^^,e code 

••saga,"l t,is disappointed supported Z eZSftlZ Z Ah on"' • """^ ''''' '''' "'^ «^ ^ 

crime. '''^"^ " ^° ^""""^ sasa." however, began long before h.s latest 

the ir;; trBT..t"rtt.ri^rnT' ^^^^ which immediate, received much critical attention. This book, ,n 
to Norman Ma ler th. w^J nown^l Abbott, a federal pnsonen 

genesis: Belly of the Beast, frailer recounts the book's 

^^oTJ.:..'^^^^^^^^^ WAS OOING A BOOK ON OARV O.LMORE 

VIOLENCE IN PRISONS IT PROBABLY rnnK a ^r^nc n.u "^^EW I^UCH ABOUT 

MATTER TO PERMEATe' ^OUr" PS? ^L 2 ^ d' S e'sT'/: W^^^^ 

CLARIFY SOI^E ASPECTS OF GILI^ORE'S LIFE AS A CONVICT 2 INTERESTED. HE FELF HE COULD 

Abbott had experienced far more ihan the reouiste "decade hPhind ha« •• Th= 
early years in a string of foster homes At 9 vX nf 2? a.? » ' °' ' P'""^""^'- Abbott spent his 

to adiust." At twelve.' he en d el m loo a as' et ? ' ""^^^ '"^ 

sentenced to a penitentiary for "issu ng a The k aoa ns^^ in, 1 ^ h ''V. Abbott was 

At twenty-seven. Abbott escaped Z nrLn Tnd rr^nPH J^^^^ vears later, he killed a fellow inmate, 

a bank. Thus from twelve Tt .r^^seve ears of aae ht ' I \ ''T; '''' ^''"^ P^''"'"- 

less than ten month. He had Sm over twenty yls^l - l"."' T "^^""^ '"^ 
San Quentin.3 ^ ^"''^ "'9 P^sons-Leaven worth. Utah State Penitentiary, and 

Aobotfs decision to write to Mailer annoirofi fn ho , < ■ . . 

vo,ce present in Abbott's letter . t vl o/ te le^S T"? .""'"^ ''''' ""'""^ 

vision Of more elevated human elatons in a beSer wn L i 'J , ' " '"''"''^ ''''''' ' '''''''' a 

but also urged the Utah Bc«rd of Zeis o leas Abbof RoITi " '^""^ "^^^ 

Erroll McDonald, and editor at Random House \ Z I J ■ . f '"'^"^ °' ^"^ ^ork Review, and 

1981. the Utah Board of CorrttI n e^i Ab tt "„ ? """'"'^ '''' 5. 

In the Belly of the Beast. ^ °' P'™''' """y Random House released 

who'Slen; Z"",iei: ra^-^resor ^rr^-,--- l-^et b,urbs .uoted reviewers 
««uracy and de.chment.- Jthe Infiia. Zl. ti^L ^rianrDeir l.^L t 

losfTrj" 3 : ::i,r" rriaga'^anrr r ""^^'^ 

that. I do not feel 'heroic."' ^ ' ' '"'"^ ""'"^ ^^^f" '*e 

2- N. Mailer. Introduction to THE BELLY OF THE TEAST ix (1981), 

3- Id. 
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!m?nL I " "''P'" "^ '^''^'"9 ' '^P °' '^i'"- Pres claimed tha; -iflew among us 

w,ll know enough about the state of our onsons to measure Abbott's credibility. Failing that, we shall s mply have o 
trust h,m...."6 Das Pres did go on to speculate about the curious appeal of a convict's stories about prison iSe: 

AMERICANS HAVE SO LONG DEEPLY ROMANTICEZED THE LONER THE OUTLAW THE TRIIIV Tniirw mam 

HbMAINS..,. EVEN WHEN WE EMBRACE THE ETHIC OF LAW ANn flRHFR tuc ru^D^KM^ nr ^..n 

i:sTLfir '''' rnrTrASTj^L^rorEo^L^His 

Jif^Vn""?'"'"'''''! "r"""""' °' psychological processes at work ,n any reader's response to Abbott and 
hs book. Des Pres joined other members of the New York literati in thanking Mailer for affectno Abbott s ease 
m mst be grateful to(Mailer) for getting these letters into publishable form and...for helping to get Abbott ouron 

Other reviewers were less enthusiastic, and perhaps more cynical than Des Pres. Barry Jacobs in the Village Voice 
r V„ : TVT T ''''''''' °' ^"^ that "The growl in " hroat 

'T T 'T' ethical tension, .which implies that if J 

Identify too much with the author we. in a sense, condone his murders and agree to fight his revolutL if we don" 
we are castigated as oppressors. Abbott leaves no middle ground.... "10 revuiuuon. it we aoni 

Roderick Nordell. in the Chrittiin Science Monit«r c,nctioned Mailer for dramatizing Abbott's sordid history savina 
'r?"'"" unfortunately close . .....eresque romanticzation of forceful personalities gone astray ' 

Nordell saw l.ttle literary merit or intellectual genius Abbott's letters, instead he wrote that AbtS)t s " umbl 
notions...betray a mental as well as physical isolation against which his queuing talent will hale to ;truggr'12 

These mixed reviews and ambivalent responses to Abbott's book coicided with the tragic anticlimax to Abbott's rise 
to literary renown and release from prison. On July 18. only hours befor3 Des Pres' glowing bed to de h a d lb t 
was the likely perpetrator. The ironically mundane details of the crime were summarized thus: 

(T)HE CATALYST WAS TRIVIAL. ABBOTT GOT INTO AN ARGUMENT WITH A WAITER AT AN ALL-NIGHT niNFR 

ABBOTT FLED. LEAVING HIS EMBARRASSED AND PERPLEXED CELEBRITY FRIENDS AND THF VirTiM-<; 
GRIEVING FAMILY. WHO FELT THAT THE TRAGIC DEATH WAS SOMEHOW THE RESUlTop UTERARY HYPE 13 

Mailer Silvers. McDonald, and other Abbott supporters were incommunicado after the slaying, apparently unable to 
comprehend or explain the actions of their protege. Two months later Abbott was apprehend d at a ou ana ot ,^ 

rwrr sCem°:cr^ — °' — - - ---v t;:\z:z 

Shortly following Adan's killing, two noteworthy articles appeared-Lionel Abel's "Murder and the Intellectuals-When 



5- T. Des Pres. New York Times Book Review. July 18, 1981. at 405. 

6- Id. 

7- Id. 
a- Id. 

9- B. Jacobs. Village Voice, June 17. 1981. at 40. 

10- Id. 

11- R. Nordell, Christian Science Monitor, Aug. 10, 1981, at B4. 

12- Id. 

^ 13- M. Coakley, Chicago Tribune, Oct. 25, 1981. at Section 3, 10. 
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little worth ,n AbbotTs book: '''' ^'"'^ '^""^^ °« P^^*' Abel found 

I HAVE LOOKED THROUGH JACK HENRY ABBOTT'S IN THP qciiv nc tuc or.cT, 
IT WITHOUT INTEREST, AND ABBOTT A WRITER nF 1 ppw mtcLSJ I ^ "'^^^ ^'^^ ' "^^^ f^'^D 

r", "i':;^ :r^5. { 

NARRATIVE HERE, «o" U^C.^^^" E^E^'ulo^LrorE;;;"" " • ■ " 

Waee Abboll In a literar, conim " ™' """"PM » 

rA°aSAT';rREFLECTEo'°,ll%!.'t';if''" * '""'""^ '«'"'*™'' "™ ™E OUTSIDE THE LAW-A 

w..T\s^f,f„THrT:,iroZ^r^THE"j^/,^ 

mcomprehen ibie (in t is case a t^^^^ LnL \! , ""'^"^'"3^ or 

«m,prehens,ble and .ZreT ha Sn ? event « : he L T " " """"^'""^ ^^^""^ 

comments to Abbotfs book They rev L Abbot 's fe '° °' ^""^ ^"^'^ 

that mythic life. Translating Abbot and his l e i t a ^T' """^ 

world.20 ° ' ""^^ ^° comprehend and thus control him and his 

Such wise speculation comes, of course, only after Jark Mpnru Ahhntfc . . . u 
of us knew about Abbott his book a^d his 71,7 of. , ^ "^"9"^ ^° °"' M^ny 



«■ L. Abel. Mart., .„a „. „^ ^ COMMENTARY «. 65 (Iffl,,. 

15- Id. at 64. 

16 M. KoKUtani, supra note 1, at 1. 

17- Id. at 36. 

18- Id. at 36. 

19- Id. at 36. 
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many fictional outsiders and law-breakers, he would not only be redeemed (by his art. perhaps), but might also redeem 
us. Had the metaphoric outsider so permeated American literature and the American imagination that it merged with or 
even replaced reality? Were we as a society unable to respond to Jack Abbott other than to confuse him with our 
literary heroes, such as Huck Finn and Natty Bumppo? Surely a vast chan) ought to have separated a fictional criminal 
used metaphorically to stand for an idea ( to define society's perimeters or American individualism) from a real crimiani 
such as Abbott. What can explain our confusion, our najve willingness to leap that chasm and therby set the stage for 
Jack Henry Abbott, and for Richard Adan's tragic death? What qualities in our her;tage had disposed us to such 
excess' 

To discover those qualities we need first review the literary tradition which we Americans have inherited. Like most 
things American, our literature has its roots in Europe. Let us look at the origins of the most familiar and popular 
American art form-the novel-and discern who our literary heroes have been and who they have become 

THE EARLY NOVEL: PICAROS AND THE PICARESQUE NOVEL 

The birth of the novel as a literary form m the sixteenth century was accompanied by the birth of the picaro. the 
rogue hero who charmed and thieved his way through many early European novels such as Lazarlllo de Tormes (1554) 
and Tom Jones (1749K This hero and the picaresque novel mark the beginning of the popular acceptance of the myth of 
the romantic or heroic criminal. An examination of the picaresque element in literature will aid in understanding the 
forces at work when Jack Abbott appeared on the American scene. 

Although scholars continue to debate the precise definition of "picaresque" and "picaro," some generalizations can 
be made about the picaresque novel's history and patten. Laiarillo de Tonnes, published anonymously in Spain in i554. 
IS widely considered the prototype or precursor of the picaresque novel. The best known of the early picaresque novels 
is. of course. Cervantes' masterpiece Oon Quixote, published in two parts in 1605 and 1615. Tne picaresque genre 
spread quickly to France. Germany, and England. In England Defoe's Colonel Jack (1772) and Moll Flanders (1722), 
Fielding's Tom Jones (1749). and Smollett's Roderick Random (1748) and Ferdinand Court Fathom (1753) popularized the 
picaresque novel in the English-speaking world. Moll Flanders, in particular, is thought to mark the turning point in the 
history of fiction.21 In the late eighteeth century, realism took over as the dominant literacy method and the picaresque 
novel lost prominence. 

All picaresque novels share certain characteristics; most basic, of course, is the picaro-hero. The First Dictionary of 
the Spanish Academy (1726) defines a picaro as "low. vicious, deceiful. dishonourable, and shameless."22 This definition 
falls wide, however, of the typical picaro's character. The usual piuaro might well be deceitful and dishonorable, but not 
malicious. His personality is less evil than the Spanish Dictionary defines: he is variously described as "an unattached 
outsider,"23 "an unscrupulous gate-crasher."24 "a merry rogue."25 and by a seemingly endless assortment of derogatory 
but not evil epithets. The picaro is usually lowborn-an orphan, bastard, or bunled baby of some sort whose origins are 
disreputable or unknown. Society rejects him because of his shameful birth and thus mandates he become a criminal or 
trickster in order to survive in a hostile, unaccepting world. The picaresque novel chonicles. frequently in the first 
person, his adventures. 

In the typical plot of the picaresque novel, episode follows episode with little connection or coherence. The picaro's 
fortune swings high and low-spells of unexplained good luck followed by equally unexplained bad. The picaro hero's 
presence and voice serve as the only connecting devices. Since the novel's point of view is usually limited to the picaro, 
who has little understanding of why random events assault him so. the reader's sense of meaning ana cohesion rs 
likewise limited. 

The picaro adopts a protean personality to adapt to and survive Fortune's roller coaster He can and does play 
many parts: he is "every man he has to be. and t*JBrefore no man. "26 Consequently, his character is unstable and 

21- ALEXANDER PARKER. LITERATURE AND THE DELINQUENT. 4-6 (1967). 

22- Id. at 4. 



23- Id. at 5. 



24- Id. at 5. 




25. A. BLACKBURN. THE MYTH OF THE PICARO-CONTINUITY AND TRANSFORMATION OF THE 
PICARESQUE NOVEL 1554-1954. 10 (1979). • rt««;)ruHMAilON OF THE 

26- STUART MILLER. THE PICARESQUE NOVEL 71. (1967). 
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.ero^s rr r:: :r rrr • r, - - - -p- 

critics attr,bute the long popularity to the fac t haT h Dit^ r. TLr 7 ^"""""^"^ ''''''''''' Some 
for conventional, ordered s^iety Curiously we 1 It '''''' ' « 

same language as d.d the reviewers o, ,„ th 8.1 t ?''''^ °' "'"^"""^ 

descriptions of the picaresque novel to Abtwtfs life and hit Jnlt !. <^a"sP0S3 
For example. F-r.cT MonteserlnrVlc::^ Etrin^^^^^^^ - 

.N0.;;;lArA^Vl^BRfs?:GTN0'Er E^^^^^^^^^^^^^ -BSE asocial 

scales Of socety by providing a coltLeiBh^o o te^^^^^^^^^^^ SUh ABLE CONDITIONS. They he.p to balance the 
tolerated. Among them we find the pS ' " " ''''''' they are 

'!^~::Z^1:1Z:T^Z^^^^ - - - operate outs.de of it. albe.t 

reflects the inside. ^ ""P'"" ^"'^ P™'" ^"'e- the outsider whose existence reversely 

s-de'"ofycrs^r"haMh: t "or-m^rL'."^ ^"^"^^ --^ ^^-^^ •» «g ... 

themselves vicariously os^ n a y Te 1 " Z:''' f'""' "^^"^'^'^ to reveng^ 

norma, society. Richard BjornT in Th, Plain? h1 T' "J""'" ^"""^-"^''ty ""tside of 

poro represents an inherent is de^L mTSll ^'V'''''''' '''' ^'^""^ that the 

experiences is a kind of chao that e 7 reader L. L h °' "^"'^ '"«a"'"9 the F::aro 

-ndividuars unavoidable encou ter^ith xt^na rel and ^ T "^'" '^ °" '^"'"'^ P^^^^'^-'o' the 

to cope with dehuman:^ing society ^ ' °' P^"^''^'' ''•'«P« his attempts 

eneroraTtd TZJ^IJIZ :i~i:r^"^ and 
being. Howe explains: ~ °* w.llingness to test out new ways of 

THE CONVENTIONAL CLASS BARRIERS WHILP pccL?!..'-^ ROGUE-HERO BROKE THROUGH 

PROPRIETY: HIS BRAVADO thJs CaL^"''', "'J ^^P*"'^'^ CHALLENGE TO THEIR MORAL 

meaning intrinsic in the externa Jd ror Z h he h /' ! P"=^^°) '"^ "^^^^ and 

N.V.I depict, the picaro's search for order as futile ' '^"'^ '''""'squa 

L.ht. iHbN HE IS FRUSTRATED AND DERANGED 6/ FINDING -NORMAL" 

27- Id. at 1,". 

28- a.W.B. LEWIS. THE PICARESQUE SAINT 26 (1959). 

29- F. MONTESER. THE PICARESQUE ELEMENT IN WESTERN LITERATURE vii (1975 

30- R. BJORNSON. THE P'CARESQUE HERO IN EUROPEAN FICTION 11 (1977). 
^ 31- I. HOWE. POLITICS AND THE NOVEL 18 (1957). 

32- id. at 18. 122 



LIFE AS DISORDERED AS HIS EARLIER LIFE.... BY BECOMING A TRICKSTER, THE HERO MAKES THE ONLY 
CHOICH OTHER THAN SUICIDE THAT THE WORLD OFFERS HIM.33 



The picaresque novel thus undercuts the notion that society has an inherent order if only the outsider picaro can become 
part of It. Instead, as life's chaos assaults the picaro in one unpredictable episode after another, the novel's plot unfolds 
and "expresses an intuition that the world is without order, is chaotic."34 The unfortunate hero moves from episode to 
episode In an unoirdered and illogical universe. Society's order Is illusory, and the picaro's response typical and necessary 
rather than abnormal or extra-ordinary. 

Alexander Blackburn in The Myth of the Picaro maintains that the common dinominator of the picaresque novel is 
the theme of disintegration. The picaro seeks order, finds none, and nis disorde.sd self disintegrates further, mirroring 
the society he uncovers. The picaro's life is "lived at the diminishing point where life and death, truth and falsehood 
god and evil, have arrived as tragically convertible. "35 Like Miller, Blackburn perceives the picaro's search as futile: 

HE IS AN ENTERNAL BUSCON. BOTH SEEKER AND SWINDLER. YET INCREASINGLY THOSE WHOM THE PiCARO 
ENCOUNTERS ON THE ROAD TEND TO REFLECT HIS OWN LACK OF SIGNIFICANT REALITY, AND HIS JERKY 
EPISODIC JOURNEY IS THUS PRECISELV THE FORM THIS EXPERIENCE TAKES. THE MORE HE SEEKS, THE 
MORE DISINTEGRATED HE BECOMES.36 

The stalwarts of society, the enactors of societal order-judges, jailers, police-are not merely stupid or indifferent; they 
are corrupt. Like natural order, man-made order, the law, is illusory. 

The picaresque novels that follow this pattern offer no resolution for the picaro hero. The picaro may survive life's 
chaotic assaults, but he never transcends them. He hits back by breaking the law: 

HITTING BACK IS A MOST SINCERE BUT ALSO A MOST PRIMITIVE ACTION. IN SUCH A SCREAM AT REALITY 
THE PICARO'S VOICE EMERGES STRONG, BUT NOT CLEAr,. IT FIGHTS CHAOS WITH CHAOTIC UTTERANCE, BUT 
WITH NOTHING MORE. IF THE PICARO SEEMS TO SOME EXTENT THE ANARCHIST AS FRUSTRATED IDEALIST. 
T'HEN HIS CRY OF PAIN DOES NOT ARGUE FOR A SELF MORE ORDERED THAN ANARCHY. Here we have a 
SIGNIFICANT PARADOX: THE VOICES OF THE PICA:^0S WHO TELL THESE TALES ARE STRONG. BUT THE 
PERSONALITIES BEHIND THEM ARE SO DISORDERED AS TO BE ALMOST NONEXISTENT.37 (EMPHASIS ADDED) 

The critical spectrum thus ranges from describing the picaro as a harmless rogue seehing his place in the world to 
seeing the picaro as a far more profound representation of the readers' own oartly disordered psyches futilely searching 
for order in a chaotic world. The IlKoness to the critical response to Abbott's writing is startling. "Anarchist as 
frustrated Idealist" might well describe Abbott according to Mailer's introduction to In the Belly of the Beast or Des 
Pres' review of it. Certainly one could argue that Abbott's book shares striking similarities with the patterns common to 
picaresque novels Its episodic structure describes a random assortment of events held together only by Abbott's narrating 
voice, Abbott shows little understanding o' why these things happen to him. and Instead rages against conventional 
society. He attempts to convince the reader that becoming a criminal (particulary a murderer) was the only way open to 
him, given his low birth and subsequent rejection by society. The law Is illusory, and judges, police, and especially 
jailers are corrupt and venal. In many ways, Abbott conforms to the pattern of the picaro hero that so captured the 
European imagination over two centuries ago. In a telling comment on the picaresque novel, Stuart Miller offers an 
explanation that may help us In understanding the strange appeal of Abbott and his book: 

(TjHE PICARESQUE NOVEL. .IS A PROTEST AGAINST MEN AS THEY ARE AND AS THE WORLD CAUSES THEM 
TO BE. BEHIND THE NARRATOR OF EACH PICARESQUE NOVEL WE FEEL THE MORALISTIC IMPLIED AUTHOR 
SHRIEKING HATE AT THE WORLD AND MEN'S CHAOS, SHRIEKING IN RAGE AT WHAT THE WORLD HAS DONE 
TO HIM PERSONALLY. SUCH CRIES MAY BE IMMATURE, MAY BE UNRESOLVED ART, BUT...IN ITS RADICALLY 
OTHER DIRECTED PROGONIST [IT] HAS A COMPELLING TRUTH THAT CANNOT BE DENIED."38 



33- S. MILLER, THE .-ICARESQUE NOVEL 53-6 (1967). 

34- Id. at 10. 

35- A. BLACKBURN, MYTH OF THE PICARO 16 (1979). 

36- Id. at 20. 
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37- S. MILLER, THE PICARESQUE NOVEL 65 (1967). |23 

38- Id, at 72. 



We find ourselves in a similar paradox in our response to Abbott. To resooiid oositiveiw tn h.m , ^ 

the picaresque never-never land where traditional vies are etheL Xherl^^^^^^ /h 

and evil...larej tragically convertible. "39 ^'"^^ ^"^ '^'^f'^'^- 900d 

AMERICAN OUTSIDERS: NATTY. HESTER. AND HUCK 

Moll Flanders, one of the last picaresque novels published during its classic period (1550-1750) provides an imoortant 

her met adventures from her unfortunate birth in Newgate Prison to her old age as a thriving planta n own" m 
America.The epigraph on the boolCs title page summarizes Moll's life: 

m.Lr°"/"ncc ^Jf^^^^'SFORTUNES OF THE FAMOUS MOLL FLANDERS-WHO WAS BORN IN NEWGATE AND 
vpT . JunL°' "^^^ THREE-SCORE YEARS. BESIDES HER CHILDHOOD ms TWELVE 

pfruT v.?.°".''-"'' ^ """^^ (^""^^"^ T° HER OWN BROTHER) TWELVE YEAR A THIEF 

PENITENT r '"'''"^^^'^ ''''' LAST GREW RICH. LIV'D HONEST AND DIED A 

the tw wIm%h ' ^«P"«^« 'rom execution at Newgate with an order of transportation to 

eatures aT Ir n JL/ nH°" -S" V "^^ ^ <" '"i^^^" «^ "a^denU v 

c nverted o an "Hon i.' tn / J"" ^ "T^a'«'P<'^«d ^elon." to be 

convened to an Honest life with its subsequent rewards. 

An irony pervades Moll Flanders. Moll, whom lan Watt calls "a characteristic product of modern individualism in 
assuming she owes it to herself to achieve the highest economic and social rewards, and in using e ery ai lab" 
to carry out her resolve."42 never truly reforms despite the novel's epigraph. Defoe por ays her a a vie? of 
circumstances, and thereby arouses the reader's sympathy and admiration for her. as she lis hroug rim to 
prosperous, respectable life. Her "penitent prosperity...is based on her criminal career, and t e "1^ of he 

The end of Moll Flanders portrays the mythic pattern of the redeeming power of the New World and orovides thP 
hterary model for the belief in the New World as a place of shelter, a home for the outLr the adv e ur^ 
experimenter with life. Moll, the admirable criminal, prefigures the literary outsiders wh capt e the a^^^^^ 
imagination and permeate American novels for the nest two and a half centuries 

^nVm P°P"'anty in Furope. writers in the New World began to experiment with their 

Zrirwas n L Tlcl'^' T^T """'^ ''''''' ''''' <" '"^'^ unconventional u 

America was. in fact, a sanctuary for the law-breaker and a seductive attraction tor the nonconformina individualist- the 

dTS^^^ T"' nr".^^^^^ ''''''''' '^^-^^ °' uJz:tZoZ 

aisrepuiaoie picaro became the American Adam." as defined by R.W.B. Lewis: 

AN INDIVIDUAL EMANCIPATED FROM HISTORY. HAPPILY BEREFT OF ANCESTRY llNTniirwpn amh 
UNDEFILED BY THE USUAL INHERITANCES OF FAMILY AND "cE AN ,ND 5 Du;^T^ND NG ALON^^^ 
ni'""'"^'' SELF-PROPELLING. READY TO CONFRONT WHATEVER AWAITED HIM WITr?HE Am OF H S 
OWN UNIQUE AND INHERENT RESOURCES.... HIS MORAL POSITION WAS PRIOR TO EXP^ IENCE AND ?n m 
VERY NEWNESS HE WAS FUNDAMENTALLY INNOCENT. THE WORLD AND HISTORY LAY ALL BEFORE^ 
HE WAS THE TYPE OF CREATOR. THE POET PAR EXCELLENCE. CREATING LANGUAGE ,TSELF BY NAM.N^ 7e 

mSll IsZ^r' ''''' '''' ^^"^ ^°~^A-NE^ 'N THE IMAGE OF THE 
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39- A. BLACKBURN supra note 35. 

40- D. DEFOE. MOLL FLANDERS 1 (Riverside Edition 1957). 

41- Id. at 256. 

42- I. WATT. THE RISE OF THE NOVEL 94 (U. Cal. Press 1957). 

43- Id. at 11 
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American writers absorbed the mythos and created their own versions of the romantic outsider: James Fenimore Cooper's 
Natty Bumppo. the ''noble savage"; Hawthorne's Hester Prynne. bearer of the scarlet "A"; and Mark Twain's Huck 
Finn. Each of these characters finds conventional society hostile and breaks the law Yet each captures the reader's 
sympathy and respect far more than the law-abiding members of society who judge and condemn them. Each in his or 
her individual way conditions the American imagination and sets the stage for the sympathetic response to Jack Henrv 
Abbott. 



NAHY BUMPPO 



In 1823, James Fenimore Cooper wrote The Pioniars, his third novel, which introduced Natty Bumppo, the natural 
man living prior to and outside of the rapidly emerging American civilization. The figure of Natty so captured the 
American imagination that Cooper expanded The PionMrt into a series of five Leatherstocking novels (The Pioneers. The 
Last of the Mohicans, The Pnlrit. The Pithflndtr. and The Daarslayer) which chronicle Natty Bumppo's life. Natty is an 
old man in The PionMrs, and this novel establishes Natty as one who lives by his own code of conduct, which Cooper 
shows to be superior to and in conflict with the new man-made laws in American settlements. The novel's setting, 
Templeton, is a frontier community in which law necessarily enables the people to live together and prosper in the 
sometimes hostile New World. Templeton's strength lies in its communal nature and in the willingness of individuals to 
be pari of the whole. 

IN SHORT. THE WHOLE DISTRICT IS HOURLY EXHIBITII^G HOW MUCH CAN BE DONE. IN EVEN A RUGGED 
COUNTRY. AND WITH A SEVERE CLIMATE, UNDER THE DOMINION OF MILD LAWS. AND WHERE EVERY MAN 
FEELS A DIRECT INTEREST IN THE PROSPERITY OF A COMMONWEALTH, OF WHICH HE KNOWS HIMSELF TO 
FORM A PART.45 



Natty Bumppo. however lived on the land long before the settlers came. He sees the settlers as an intrusion into his 
edenic world where natural law prevails. His ways and theirs clash and provide the central tension in the novel. 
Throughout Tha Plonwrs. Cooper reflects the tension between tne new law of the community and the old law of the 
individual. Judge Temple and the settlers in Templeton represent the new law: Natty Bumppo, his Indian companion. 
John Mohegan. and the mysterious "half-breed" Oliver Edwards represent the old. 

The reader first sees Natty firing at a deer. Judge Marmaduke Terrple, the founder of Templeton, who has also 
fired, good-naturedly suggests that he had fired the fatal shot. Since the fightful killer is entitled to the vension. Natty 
reacts surlily to Temple's jest: "(AJIthough I am a poor man, I can live without the vension. but 1 don't love to give 
up my lawful dues in a free country.-Though, for the matter of that, might often makes right here, as well as in the 
old country, for what I can see. "46 

Temple, the original owner of the land that is Templeton, has become concerned about the settler's abuse of the 
land and its resources and has established conservation taws limiting the killing of deer. Natty, who kills only to eat. 
finds such laws unnecessary and imcomprehensible: "There's them living who say, that Nathaniel Bumppo's right to shoot 
on these hills, is of older date than Marmaduke Temple's right to forbid him.... [W]ho ever heard of a law, that a 

man shouldn't kill deer where he pleased!"47 Natty lives oy a higher law-that man kills only what he needs to stay 
alive. The settlers dismay him with their "wasty ways" when they blast pigeons, net fish, and axe trees far exceeding 
their need. 

Althogh Marmaduke Temple remains a noble and intelligent (if sometimes misguided) man throughout Tha Pionaars, 
many of the other settlers appear foolish and imcompatent. Richard Jones, the most foolish and pompous character in 
the novel, is made Sheriff by Judge Temple. Cooper thus sets the stage for the novel's denouement-the confrontation 
between the Sheriff, the bumbling purveyor of the new law. and Natty, who lives tr.3 old. 

Natty kills a deer out-of-season. and the law descends upon him with a search warrant. Natty, whose hut existed 
long before th& houses of Templeton. forbids entry, threatening the would-be searchers with his gun. The reader's 
sympathies are naturally aroused when the law officers misuse their legal power because they want to search Natty 's hut 
out of curiosity rather than to gather evidence. Even after Natty gives them the deer's hide for evidence of his 
"crime," they still demand entry. Consequent'y. Natty is brought to trial, found guilty of resisting the search, put In 
stoc^:s. fined, and imprisoned. The natural man living by the laws of nature is brought down by the misused new law 
and justice Is profaned. 

Eariler In the novel, the settlers (and the readers) are prepared for this misapplication of the law by the sermon 
delivered by Mr. Grant. Templeton's minister. Grant castigates the "vain-glory of intellect"48 (which might react to 
injustice), claiming that our finite minds cannot fully understand. 



45- J. F. COOPER. THE PIONEERS 15-6 (State Univ. of N.Y. Press 1980). 47- Id. at 25. 

O r Id. at 21-2. 43. .^^ 3^ 



DEDLroL^%SrwUM'LErul :EVE?'r ^/t- r/ ^^^^ '~ ^.TH the 

IS INFINITE.... [WJHAT TO OUR PRESENT SEN^F. mav^cLJ^^ '"^'^^^^^ OF WISDOM THAT 

MERCV. OF .US^L. AN0%°F"rE"ZL"sTAN\i;^f^^E0'rT°^ o7 SH^r^^ ™ - 

rnfrerrZr?^^^^^^^^^^^^ 7 -«P'te Te.p.s c.a. .at "the laws 

Natty is forgiven his cri.e an. rele^ L S leavrTln eL";!'^:"'.^''^ °" '^^ 

- - - - ^ - --essr^:rr„ar s:, r r::s\i:^r;r;^^ 

aS^hVeJS hTppI"' KnSw yorME?N^Lrr'^ ^'^^ ^"^^ "'^ 0^^^ ^"OViDED FOR 

WOODS. AND YE REMSH THE FACE OF MAN ITj Lul ''''' ^^^^ OO^S^^'T ^GREE. I LOVE THE 

STATED HOURS AND ULES NAY ^AY VOU VEN OVER FpJnM"^ ^"^'^ ^^^^ ^EEP 

HOUNDS SHOULD BE GAUNTY TO RUN WELL THE MFANF.T np'^rnnl"''' """^ """^ '^"^^'^ESS: AND 

AND I'M FORM-D FOR THE WLDERNESS F Je LOVE MF . pt m^' ''^^^ SOME USE. 

AG'IN!"51 vviLUtKNhSS. IF YE LOVE ME. LET ME GO WHERE MY SOUL CRAVES TO BE 

. T-rw^ESJLJ.^^ 

Z Z'l^.lT'' '''''' - ~ - ■ ANO .UST.CE SHALL BeI lT: 

in his Studl., ,„ Ci.«ic Amll Ztro H Uwtrcarr:' f'T'"' 
Of American Odyssey, with Natty Bu.ppc ^ Odysseus/ rL Te XI r'^''"' ' 
American, the individual alienated and isolated from Vocletv Vbu,^^ a "^"/'"y representing the "essential" 
Nattys adventures "the myth of he ess mlal li f ^m'""" ^'"'^ °' ' P''"^°- Lawrence calls 

floundering into lust, is a sort of by- ay e^ s^^^^^^^^ -^'1°^ ' ^«"^°=^«=y- the 

yet melted."54 """I "ar''. 's<"ate. stoic, and a killer. It has never 

zz Cerrtrshim" ''^tv'^^^':) '"^^ - 

individual-hls law is the proper one. and th law arorlr n 2 revolutionaries, justice is on the side of the 

such as Natty Bumppo represents a kind o e gn alhT JsJT 1' f '''' ' '"^^^"^^ 

interpret. Society canno. or does not accommZe o aSLa^ 1 p to 

to Nve. Of necessity, outside ordered society. Ta J and hi^a™^^^^^^^^ °' He continues 

A nineteenth century historian called Cooper -'the most orila? th TJt h 

writhers. A modern critic, looking back on t^e lit ture whr o owed tr^e t"! ' ""T"'' °' 

forerunner of the American tradition: Leatherstocking tales, saw Cooper as the 



49- Id. at 128. 

50- id. at 383. 

51- Id. at 454. 

52- Id. at 455. 
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THUS HE (COOPER! DEFINED THE AGE AND BECAME...THE IMPROBABLE FOUNDER OF THE NATIONAL 
EXPRESSION. THE LEATHERSTOCKING TALES ARE NOT IN ANY ORDINARY SENSE GREAT ART- BUT THE REST 
OF AMERICAN WRITING THROUGH WHITMAN IS A SERIES OF FOOTNOTES ON THEM.56 

Let us turn now to one of these "footnotes," National Hawthorne's The Scirtit Letter. 

HESTER PRYNNE 

In 1850 Nathaniel Hawthorne published The Scarlet Letter, which would become, like the Leatherstocking Tales a 
classic in 19th century American literature. Hester Prynne. the heroine of The Scarlet Letter, provides another example of 
the wronged criminal, the noble outsider, which becomes such a powerful image for the American Imagination. 

Hester's crime, adultery, has occured before the novel's opening, and the reader first sees her emerging from prison 
Hawthorne immediately establishes a marked contrast between the law-abiding women of the town and Heaer, the 
law-breaker. The former are described as unrefined, and "of coarser fibre": 

THE WOMEN, WHO WERE NOW STANDING ABOUT THE PRISON-DOOR, STOOD WITHIN LESS THAN HALF A 
CENTURY OF THE PERIOD WHEN THE MAN-LIKE ELIZABETH HAD BEEN THE NOT ALTOGETHER UNSUITABLE 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE SEX. THEY WERE HER COUNTRYWOMEN; AND THE BEEF AND ALE OF THEIR 
NATIVE LAND, WITH A MORAL DIET NOT A WHIT MORE REFINED. ENTERED LARGELY INTO THEIR 
COMPOSITION.57 

Hester, on the other hand, is described in nearly reverent terms as she leaves the prison holding her illegitimate child 

THE YOUNG WOMAN WAS TALL, WITH A FIGURE OF PERFECT ELEGANCE, ON A LARGE SCALE SHE HAD 
DARK AND ABUNDANT HAIR* SO GLOSSY THAT IT THREW OFF THE SUNSHINE WITH A GLEAM AND A FACE 
WHICH. BESIDES BEING BEAUTIFUL FROM REGULARITY OF FEATURE AND RICHNESS OF COMPLEXION HAD 
THE IMPRESSIVENESS BELONGING TO A MARKED BROW AND DEEP BLACK EYES. SHE WAS LADY-LIKE TOO 
AND NEVER HAD HESTER PRYNNE APPEARED MORE LADY-LIKE...THAN AS SHE ISSUED FROM THE " PRISON 
THOSE WHO HAD BEFORE KNOWN HER, AND HAD EXPECTED TO BEHOLD HER DIMMED AND OBSCURED BY 
A DISASTROUS CLOUD, WERE ASTONSIHED, AND EVEN STARTLED, TO PERCEIVE HOW HER BEAUTY SHONE 
OUT. AND MADE A HALO OF THE MISFORTUNE AND IGNOMINY IN WHICH SHE WAS ENVELOPED.58 

The townswomen show little sympathy for this madonna-like fallen woman, and judge her harshly: "What do we talk of 
marks and brands, whether on the bodice of her gown, or the flesh of her forehead?" cried another female, the ugliest 
as well as the most pitiless of these self-constituted judges. "This woman has brought shame upon us all and ought to 
die. IS there no law for it? Truly there is, both in the Scripture and the stature-book. "59 Hawthorne emphasizes 
Hesters nobility by contrasting her with these harsh, judgmental women, and by having her refuse to reveal the name 
of her child's father, her fellow sinner and criminal. 

Hester's crime isolates her from her fellow New Englanders: "She clutched the child so fiercely to her breast that 
It sent forth a cry; she turned her eyes downward at the scarlet letter,, and even touched it with her finger, to assure 
herself that the intant and the shame were real. Yesl-these were her realities,~all else had vanished' "60 Hester's 
isolation persists throughout The Scarlet Letter, and even though Hester lives a saintly life, society cannot assimilate 
her-Hawthorne had drawn the lines too sharply. Hester, more sinned against than sinning, lives, like Natty Bumppo on 
the fringes of society, in the wilderness. Her home is a small thatched cottage "[o]n the outskirts of the town within 
the verge of the peninsula, but not in close vicinity to any other habitalon."61 

Hester is spiritually as well as physially isolated from society. 

IN ALL HER INTERCOURSE WITH SOCIETY...TH>=RE WAS NOTHING THAT MADE HER FEEL AS IF SHE 
BELONGED TO IT. EVERY GESTURE, EVERY WORD, AND EVEN THE SILENCE OF THOSE WITH WHOM SHE 
CAME IN CONTACT, IMPLIED. AND OFTEN EXPRESSED, THAT SHE WAS BANISHED, AND AS MUCH ALONE AS 

57- N. HAWiHORNE. THE SCARLET LETTER 41 (Norton Critical Edition, 2nd 1978). 

58- Id. at 43-4. 

59- Id at 42. 

60- Id. at 47. 

^ 61- Id. at 62. t 
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BESIDE THEM.62 ^ ' ^^^^"^ ^^^^"^ MORTAL INTERESTS. YET CLOSE 

As in The Pioneers, the reader's sentiments fall on Hester's side. Society, as exemplified by the unrefined villaoe 
wome judges unfairly and too harshly. Like Natty. Hester cannot conform or reform. Society's U comic wV ers 
and although She wears the scarlet "A." the overt symbol of her shame, she secretly continues to cher^ a vrs n o a 
new world. She harbored a "firm belief that, at some brighter period, when the world should have grown Mpe r it in 
Heavens own times, a new truth would be revealed...:."63 Natty and Hester, then, are prophets forced mto silenre and 
1-^ Jack Henry Abbott (if we believe Mailer's introduction to In th. Belly of the B.a,t)'ar "ob I ^.n o 
more elevated human relations in a better world. "64 



HUCKLEBERRY FINN 




Of the three nineteenth century novels discns^spH nhm du..«. ti. . . * 
Huckleberry Finn), the last most aptly fi s the nt^ esQue 1^^^^ T ": n,JcvM Letter, and The Adventure, of 
person by Huck who. even before h e^rfrom h at^ I'l «T ^ "^^^ 
and Chickens, as well as a oticea^ ta^t fo s^etchin h \ ? ."'^ '''' "^^«™«">"5 

a series os self-contained episode held Z e TZ In "'"'''P'^''' ""^Posed of 

vrtce. Neither the reader nor Hue' undT^^^^^ .T"' "^rrating 

Nonetheless. Huckleber™ Finn cMlesces th«m?;^^^^ ^ . .f"" ^"^'^ adventures and ordeals 

Hucklebeny F inHke t. ^ Hrs^r^^^ .1 t"'"^ ^'^ and civil law. 

conformity to^unjust la^ yTn The el wa^l^; T"^" '"^"""'"^ '"^'^'■^^ -'"-^ 

away from his drunken and abLve ler nfaml^t^ H 's '11'^ u:n? ^° '''' 

musn't interfere and separate families if they could help t Un k S 1 1 T ^"'^ ""'"^^ 

as a noble individual whose individualism L rrnnniZ m . . '^^">'' ''°"^'^^' Portrayed 

- rather ordinary fellow whothrrtr:l~U H^a'kT aHSst t " '"^^^^^^ 

^^^.n a compelling scene. Twain dramatizes Huck's struggle with the forcer'oT e^-his urge to help the slave .m 

SVTS\'E;;?^THrUGH rHE^D TlT°HrWASrTrp^r;"'^"- BBCAUSE I 

ME. I COULDN'T GET THAT OUT OF MY rnM^riPM^^ ^^BE-MD WHO WAS TO BLAME FOR IT? WHY 

COULDN'T REST: I OU 5 't stAV sT LL N^ pVaCP ^0 I 

WHAT THIS THING WAS THAT 7 WAS DO .G RHT mow ,t n n ^ ^0 ^"E BEFORE, 

MORE AND MORE IT TRIED TO MAKE r^n5' in mvccVc ^ ^'^'^ ^^^"^ ^'^^^ "^E- AND SCORCHED ME 
JIM OFF FROM HIS R G^U OWNE • BUT IT WAR In'l.c' Tn''' '° ^^^^"^^ ' ^IDN' RUN 

••BUT YOU KNOWED HE WAS RUnTnG FOR HIS F^E DOM ..n vn ?'''"''' ^^^^ ^^ERY TIME. 

SOMEBODY."..... I GOT TO FEELING sSVe^N :VS.THA;°rs ^^^^.S^ If S^^L"^ 

^rz rc:^;:'!.^^^^^^^^^^^ :--,r r z'' - 

Twain's ironic tone peaks as Huck responds Tjirs speci^^^^ ' ' ^° ^° ''''^ '''"^-"'^ 

62- Id. rA 64, 

63- Id. at 185. 

64- Mailer, supra note 4. 

65- MARK TWAIN. ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN 19-20 (Riverside Edition 1958). 

66- Id. at 75 

67- Id. at 75. ^ ^ 
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THAT BELONGED TO A MAN I DIDN'T EVEN KNOW; A MAN THAT HADN'T EVER DONE ME NO HARM 
I WAS SORRY TO HEAR JIM SAY THAT. IT WAS SUCH A LOWERING OF HIM.68 



Huck struggles further and nearly decides to turn back and do the "right thing." When men looking for fleeing slaves 
approach the raft, however, Huck protects jim (who is hWden In the wigwam) by telling them his companion is his 
smal-pox stricken father. The men choose not ot Investigate and Jim Is saved. 

Huck reaches an epiphany of sorts, but not what the reader expects, instead of recognizing that he has done what 
is morally good even If illegal, Huck resigns himself to the fate of amorallty: 

THEY WENT OFF. AND I GOT ABOARD THE RAFT, FEELING BAD AND LOW, BECAUSE I KNOWED VERY WELL 
I HAD DONE WRONG. AND I SEE IT WARN'T NO USE FOR ME TO TRY TO LEARN TO DO RIGHT- A BODY 
THAT DON' GET STARTED RIGHT WHEN HE'S LITTLE. AIN'T GOT NO SHOW-WHEN THE PINCH COMES THERE 
AIN'T NOTHING TO BACK HIM UP AND KEEP HIM TO HIS WOhK. AND SO HE GETS BEAT THEN I THOUGHT 
A MINUTE. AND SAYS TO MYSELF. HOLD ON,-S'POSE YOU'D A DONE RIGHT, AND GIVE JIM UP- WOULD YOU 
FEEL BETTER THAN WHAT YOU DO NOW? NO. SAYS I, I'D FEEL BAD-I'D FEEL JUST THE WAY I DO NOW? 
WELL, THEN, SAYS I, WHAT'S THE USE YOU LEARNING TO DO RIGHT, WHEN IT'S TROUBLESOME TO DO 
RIGHT AND AIN'T NO TROUBLE TO DO WRONG, AND THE WAGES IS THE SAME' I WAS STUCK I COULDN'T 
ANSWER THAT. SO I RECKONED I WOULDN'T BOTHER NO MORE THAN IT. BUT AFTER THIS ALWAYS DO 
WHICHEVER COMES HANDIEST AT THE TIME.69 

in this moment of Huck's ostensibly naive reflection. Twain manages to portray each person's existential dilemma. This 
moment projects In a "single packed dramatic Image the conflicting principles which the discursive mind must 
contemplate separately and consecutively. "70 If obeying the law "feels bad," and breaking the law makes little 
difference, by what code then does one live? At the same time he poses the question, he answers It. for the reader 
knows that Huck's Instincts are right and the law wrrong. One follows, then, one's natural law If It conflicts with 
society's law. Huck weakans once more and almost returns Jim to Miss WATSON* HIS "rightful owner," according to 
nineteeth century American law. Huck not only worries about breaking the law In allowing jim to escape, he also 
believes he Is sinning and thus subjecting himself to eternal damnation. Twain thereby casts Huck's dilemma In 
metaphysical terms. He actually writes a letter to Miss Watson telling her where to find her runaway slave Upon 
completing It, Huck feels "good and all washed clean of sin for the first tlme."71 Once he starts to think about Jim's 
humanity and what he and Jim have been through together, he cannot obey the law and mall the letter- "All rlht 
then, I'll go to hell"-and (he) tore It up. "72 

As the novel turns out. Huck has not broken the law at all, since Jim was set free In Miss Watson's will This 
critically-denounced d«n tx imchina only artificially resolves the novel's central tension, much as Natty Bumppo's return 
to the wlklerness and Hester's isolation on the fringes of society resolve The PlonMn and The Scarlet Utter. These are 
artistic rather than realistic resolutions, and the reader, forced to confront Huck's question, cannot so easily answer it 

If It Is true, as Richard Slotkin claims, that our heroes and their narratives are an Index to our character and 
conception of our role In the unlverse,"73 what can we conclude about the characters and stories that dominated 
nineteenth century American fiction? Natty, Hester and Huck reveal or achieve their nobility through their refusal to 
adhere to laws that they see as unjust. The Individual conscience takes preeminence over the law. and in fact serves to 
test the validity of the law. Rather than Individual rights giving way for society's survival (Temple's position In The 
PIOHNrs) society shouW be, but Is not. according to these literary works, flexible enough to accommodate varying 
individual visions. The rogue hero of the picaresque novel becomes hero without qualification. No longer merely tolerated 
the outsider is glorified in American fiction, and achieves transcendence through his or her refusal to obey the law 

The crimlnal/outslder/rogue hero became a prevalent image that created an artistic conundrum for writers who 
followed Cooper, Hawthorne, and Twain. Wiai the westward expansion, the wilderness ceased to exist, and the fringes of 
a town evolved Into the onlytoo^vllized suburbs of a city. Nonetheless, civil law and Individual rights remained (as in 

68- Id. at 75. 

69- Id. at 78. 
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In 1959 Truman Capote embarked on writing what he caiis his "nonfiction no«Pi •• mo h,H k 
.dea for some time before he chanced upon his subject: '"^'"9 "'^'^ 

rSIr—HEn ^^^^^^ r -it '.ir arr 

Of the reporting, and the'nl t ^ sr anJ cTa act«n ''T' ' 

consciousness known."76 charactarizat.on the writer makes his presence and his shaping 

as the book's ''hero/' Irul stLT thrp irque^^^^^r '^"^ °" "^^^ ^'"^^^^^ 

are decidediy played down subiimated intn th* T^h r . . ''«<aiis of the murder 

and Perry a L as or the Se^ T I TI n °' ''''' ^'''^^'^ '«e"n9 'or Dick 

tell the story 0 the tter Mr t Ir^llth'J'""'^ ''"^'^ <" ' ""^e' 

that would not othen^iset posSe Cal T i eadr the r^l^o '™"''h T ''''' '"^'^ « 

writer's imagination. The meS^phoric cSS t^^^^^^^^ "^^"^ °' 

an actual murderer. Like Abbott's life Psrrv <;mith-« «n T 'o affect the reader's perception of 

years were spent ''on e roaT wi h hi? L„ h ""'"^ P'"^^''^"^ '"°dei. His first few 

San Francisco'when he 1 Tuite Sg'CS;"" ^^^^^^ '^^^^^ •'-^ to 

l,rH^'2pnpTnc?'Ju'lil°"^'-^ " ' ^'"^'^^ '° AROUND WITH A GANG. ALL OF 

WHICH WERE OLDER THAN MYSELF. MY MOTHER WAS ALWAYS DRUNK. NEVER IN A FIT CONDITION TO 
PROPERLY PROVIDE AND CARE FOR US. i RUN AS FREE AND WILD AS COYOTE THERE V^AS NO rTe ol 
DISCIPLINE. OR ANYONE TO SHOW ME RIGHT FROM WRONG. I CAME AND WENT AS I pLeASED -UNT^ m! 
FIRST ENCOUNTER WITH TROUBLE. IS WAS IN AND OUT OF DETENTION HOMES Ly MANY TIM^^^^ 
RUNNING AWAY FROM HOME AND STEALING. I REMEMBER ONE PLACE I WAS SENT TO I HAD WFAK 

msZ' rrvER?'s.vF°R,v'«";;''"^- '''' '''' ""^'^'^^'^^ b't ' cou[dt' oS 

TdE PUNTM^l lonir^ "^^^ '''^'"^SS' ^^^0 ^^AD CALLED ME NAMES AND 

MGHT To Vp IP f Tp/r' °' '0 CO"^^ A"0"ND AT ALL HOURS OF THE 

r^Aonp ^0'^'-° ^""0^ SACK THE COVERS AND FURIOUSLY BEAT ME WITH 

JnD THROW MP ^'^^ ^^^^ ^HE BATHROOM 

AND THROW ME IN THE TUB AND TURN THE COLD WATER ON AND TELL ME TO WASH MYSELF AND THE 
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L:sTar:rso?rf i: ';r:^z raimr n r ^° ^"-^ 

-..ting that transcends mere reporting and becomes jrt. See^; WEB^R^ "e^ter T^RTIS^ nl^sT"'" 

75- G. PLIMPTON. dTrumin Capotr An lnt*rvi*w, in THE REPORTER AS ARTIST 191 (.J74). 

76- R. WEBER. THE REPORTER AS ARTIST 20 (1974). 

77- R. WEBER. THE LITERATURE OF FACT: LITERARY NONFICTION IN AMERICAN WRITING 77 (1980). 
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SHEETS. EVERY NIGHT WAS A NIGHTMARE. LATER ON SHE THOUGHT IT WAS VERY FUNNY TO PUT SOME 
KINO OF OINTMENT ON MY PENIS. THIS WAS ALMOST UNBEARABLE. IT BURNED SOMETHING TERRIBLE. SHE 
WAS LATER DISCHARGED FROM HER JOB. BUT THIS NEVER CHANGED MY MIND ABOUT HER AND WHAT I 
WISHED I COULD HAVE DONE TO HER AND ALL THE PEOPLE MADE FUN OF ME.78 

Perry's "hatred and bitterness"79 and "nwny violent outbursts of anger"80 cause him to encounter his mythic "Trouble" 
again and again, and Capote would have us believe (and he may be right) that Perry's baclcground made his murder of 
the Clutter's inevitable. When aslced why he committed the unnecessary and profitless murder, Perry replies, "I don't 
know why. I was sore at Dick. The tough brass boy. But it wasn't Dick. Or the fear of being identified. I was willing 
to take that gamble. And it wasn't because of anything the Clutters did. They never hurt me. Like other people. Like 
People have all my life. Maybe it's just that the Clutters were the ones who had to pay for it. "81 In an interview tht 
appeared shortly after In CeM BlMd was published, Capote reinforces this interpretation. He said: "I believe Perry did It 
for tne reasons he himself states-that his life was a constant accumulation of disillusionments and reverses and he 
suddenly found himself (in the Clutter house that night) in a psychological cul-de-sac. The Clutters were such a perfect 
set of symbols for every frustration in his life. "82 

In the book itself. Capote shows how the reader should react to Perry Smith. Al Dewey, the chief investigator from 
the Kansas Bureau of Investigation, has relentlessly sought the Clutter murderers. Yet shortly after his first interrogations 
of Perry and Dick and the subsequent confessions, Dewey Is drained of anger and instead of anger and instead feels 
pity: 

SORROW AND PROFOUND FATIGUE ARE AT THE HEArtT OF DEWEY'S SILENCE. IT HAD BEEN HIS AMBITION 
TO LEARN "EXACTLY WHAT HAPPENED IN THAT HOUSE THAT NIGHT." ...BUT THE CONFESSIONS, THOUGH 
THEY ANSWERED THE QUESTIONS OF HOW AND WHY. FAILED TO SATISFY HIS SENSE OF MEANINGFUL 
DESIGN. THE CRIME WAS A PSYCHOLOGICAL ACCIDENT. VIRTUALLY AN IMPERSONAL ACT; THE VICTIMS 
MIGHT AS WELL HAVE BEEN KILLED BY LIGHTNING. EXCEPT FOR ONE THING: THEY HAD EXPERIENCED 
PROLONGED TERROR. THEY HAD SUFFERED. AND DEWEY COULD NOT FORGET THEIR SUFFERINGS. 
NONETHELESS, OUT OF ANGER-WITH, RATHER. A MEASURE OF SYMPATHY- FOR PERRY SMITH'S LIFE HAD 
BEEN NO BED OF ROSES BUT PITIFUL, AN UGLY AND LONELY PROGRESS TOWARD ONE MIRAGE AND THEN 
ANOTHER.83 

When Smith is eventually executed Dewey feels compassion: 

BUT SMITH. THOUGH HE WAS THE TRUE MURDERER. AROUSED ANOTHER RESPOSE, FOR PERRY POSSESSED A 
QUALITY, AN AURA OF AN EXILED ANIMAL. A CREATURE WALKING WOUNDED. THAT THE DETECTIVE COULD 
NOT DISREGARD. HE REMEMBERED HIS FIRST MEETING WITH PERRY IN THE INTERROGATION ROOM AT 
POLICE HEADQUARTERS IN LAS VEGAS-THE DWARFISH BOY-MAN SEATED IN THE METAL CHAIR. HIS SMALL 
BOOTED FEET NOT QUITE BRUSHING THE FLOOR. AND WHEN DEWEY NOW OPENED HIS EYES. THAT IS 
WHAT HE SAW: THE SAME CHILDISH FEET. TILTED. DANGLING.84 

Through Capote's use of such reactions from people like Dewey, the reader comes to see Perry less as cold-blooded 
murderer and more as a hapless victim undone by life. The enormity of the Clutter murder fades into the background 
as the spotlight, and the reader's sympathies, focus on Perry Smith. Perhaps this murder is. as Stuart Miller suggests 
about the picaro. the only choice other than suicide the world offers him.85 In an odd and perverse way. through the 
murders and his own resultant execution by hanging, Perry achieves the only transcendence possible to him. When Perry 



78- T. CAPOTE. IN COLD BLOOD 309-10 (signet Edit'on 1965). 



79- Id. at 310 



80- Id. at 310 



81- Id. at 326. 



82- G. PLIMPTON. TruiMn Capete: An IntirviMr, in THE REPORTER AS ARTIST 195 (1974). 

83- T. CAPOTE. IN COLD BLOOD 277 (Signet Edition 1965). 

84- Id. at 381-2. 

85- S. MILLER tupn note 33. Ironically. Perry Smith had a brother and sister, raised as he was, who both committed 
^ suicide. 
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mi lour peocle. and you'r. IcmurJLZ «Zj. . . '"™*''"" *" I 

fiction.90 ' '■"'^^^ °' congress classifies The Executioner's Song as 

THE EXECUTIONER'S SONG AND GARY GILMORE 

History." ,n WoZ IZJl '^^^^^ as a Novel/The Nove, as 

natio?a:aS:::;o:e t:e%uS,iS':,r^^^^^^^^ r S r ^""^^ ^"racted 

.n Uta. Mailer's t^r^r^^^^^^^^ - two people 

appre^LoroTZp'lex'Te^^ -P^^^'^ the necessity o, fiction for the 

Ma^-er does not ap;V as a^ s HTfn It .Jt. Z^To,"":' r^'T- 

The nove. begins with an "old prison rhyme": -Oeep in my dungeon/i welcome you here/Deep in my dungeon/, 
worship your fear/Deep in my dungeon/, dwe.../. do not know/if i wish vou well "Q? thp „m ■ 
appears |ust before the novel's dramatic "FINIS "qv in Z Z T u "'"^ P"""" ""hyme" 

confess one's creations. The old «H.«n h^^I "1 '^^.T"™' Jailer writes: "Finally., one would 

but a new one. and w... .r.^^^Z :: :.^"':.^''""''' ana ine end of the book is not. alas, an ancient dittv 
reader's attention to his hap rhand t s even^LrT,.T M.iditone."94 Mailer thus calls the 

saying "don't believe all w T'J eZ 'Ti l • ' „ i """" ' 
Gilmore into mythic dimensions. ^ ' *'y' '^a"^^ the raw stuff of Gary 

Ex.cZ^.To:riys";Gi:::e:°' ^^^^^ "^^'^^'"^ ^ °' ^ ^«tter world. One interviewer/character in The 

MAYBE THERE'S SOMETHING SO PHENOMENAL SO DEFP IM tpp hcdt.- 

YOU'RE NOT MEANT TO DIE RIGHT NOW MaVe there ARE ;m^' f c "I/""" "^^^^^ 
WHAT THEY ARE.,... MAYBE YOU'RE LAYrc rFniiMn!!L cn. ^° ^AY NOT KNOW 

SHOULD PROCEED IN THE FUTUR^M FOUNDATIO. FOR THE WAY SOCIETY AND OUR CiVILIZATICN 

86- G. PLIMPTON. Trumin Capote: An Interview in THE REPORTER AS ARTIST 196. 

87- Id. at 196-7. 

88- Inside cover blurbs in N. MAILER. THE EXECUTIONER'S SONG (Warner Books (1979). 

89- This is the novePs subtitle. 

90- J. HELLMAN, FABLES OF FACT: THE NEW JOURNALISM AS NEW FICTION 57 (1981). 

91- Id. at 56-7. 

92- N. MAILER. THE EXECUTION'S SONG 11 (1979). 

93- Id. at 1019. 

94- Id. at 1021. 
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95- Id. at 807 ' 
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Mailer fuilhefmore portrays Gilmore as intelligent and articulate; as protean-Glimore has a "different face in every 
phoiograph";96 and as victimlzed-Gilmore feels "more like the victim than the man wtio did the deed."9/ 
Gilmore and his lover Nicole Baker become the Romeo and Juliet of death row. complete with a mutual (failed) suicide 
pact. Gilmore. as Mailer depicts him, desires to and does die with dignity, and through this execution achieves heroic 
stature. In Mailer's moldinf hand. Gilmore the murderer-who "always knew the law was silly as hell"98--succumbs to 
Gilmore the martyred victim. "(Bjoth the character Gilmore and the text itself survive their termination and subsequent 
autopsy. Ilv'ing on in our consciousness as a result of the strength of the fiction creation that is the text."99 Perhaps 
the ultimate irony Is that Mailer's working title for Th« EmutieMr't Song was "American Virtue."lOO 

Capote and Mailer confronted the dilomma of what to do with the criminal/outsider without a wilderness to place 
him in. Prison, the universal image of confinement, cannot substitute for the wilderness; death by execution can. Smith's 
and Gilmore's deaths take on a symbolic quality; as do their lives. Fictionalized and romanticized by their biographers, 
the "real" Perry Smith and Gaiy Gilmore disappear in the metphoric aura of myth. Using the techniques of fiction. 
Capote and Mailer have maniputed the readers into teh type of sympathetic response preserved for the fictional heroes 
of our literary heritage. The difficulty with this, however, is that Smith and Gilmore were actual human beings. 



CONCLUSION 



I began by posing the troubling question as to whether our literary heritage has predisposed us. as a society, to 
respond to Jack Henry Abbott naively and excessively. Our literary tradition has essentially redefined "criminal" variously 
as "merP^ rogue." daring outsider, experimenter with iife (the picaros); as "noble savage." visionary of a better world 
humane breaker of unjust laws (Natty. Hester. Huck); as misguided, mistreated child, frustrated, imprisoned artist.' 
foundation-layer of a new and better society (Smith and Gilmore). But in our recent literature, fact and fiction have 
become so blurred that the most discerning reader begins to see the two as one. 

It was thus easily possible to respond to Jack Abbott as if he were a characsr in novel because Capote. Mailer, 
and others have(innocently and inadvertantly) taught to us do so. We made a myth of Abbott because he seemef :g 



belong to a character-type tamliiar to us. We believed he could fli.d reconciliation in some way because the literary 
criminal-outsiders (the only ones we really knew) had seemed to find some sort of resolution. In Abbott's case we 
expected his life to imitate art; we expected him to be a character in a mental novel each of us wrote. 

The tension between moral good and sometimes unjust laws is real and not easily (if possibly) put to rest. But the 
crimlnal-outeider is not heroic, except in books. Read without the rosesMlored glasses of our literary tradition (from the 
picaro to Gary Gilmore) we could have more clearly recognized the possibility of a disordered personality behind the 
"chaotic utterance"101 that comprises In the Belly of tho Boast. We need to stand warily at the edge of the chasm 
that separates reality from fiction and recognize its perhaps unfathomable depths. 



96- id. at 20. 

97- Id. at 19. 

98- Id. at 773. 

99- J. HELLMAN. FABLES OF FACT: THE NEW JOURNALISM AS NEW FICTION 56-7 (1981). 

100- Id. at 59. Mailer changed the title because he feared it would be interpretad "sardonically." 

101- See S. Miller, supra note 37, 
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new breed of criminals is drawing attention: the elderly offender! 
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Table 1 

RATES OF ARREST PER 100.000 FOR INDEX CRIMES 1970. 1980 AND 
CHANGE IN RATE OF ARREST PER 100.000 1970-1980 
BY AGE GROUP * 



AGE CATEGORY 

18 and under 
19-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 
65+ 



ARREST PER 
100.000 
1970 

920.92 
1457.76 
777.53 
538J7 
393.15 
283.27 
198.95 
142.93 
102.01 

71.38 

34.17 



ARREST PER 
100.000 
1980 


PERCENT 
CHANGE IN 
ARREST PER 100.000 


1381.61 


+50.0 


2250.18 


+54.4 


1300.69 


+67.3 


854.82 


+58.8 


608.44 


+54.8 


459.53 


+62.2 


341.10 


+71.5 


250.50 


+75.3 


180.01 


+76.5 


129.49 


+81.4 


64.50 


+88.8 



t9^7?rg:a?an\le"co;ir:b?fn;!^' ^^^"^^ ^^e category in 

other^aSI'aio>m^^'?Jf °^ ^^^'^•'1^ increased more than that of any 

?hP Mnhfc? ^^^ increase in rate of arrests for those 65 and older was 
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As the numbers of elderly arrested for Index Crimes increases, the numbers - 
IT not the proportion-of elderly inmates in state correctional facilties will 
Sn!?^I"J!^^^?* ^"^iVy inniates, then, will come to be an increasingly prominent 
constituency and a group which has the potential for special needs 
which must be addressed. However, before measures can be taken, more informa- 
tion on the characteristics, background, and needs of elderly inmates is required. 



PRIOR RESEARCH ON ELDERL/ INMATES 

A review of the litfrature on elderly inmates reveals onlv a few studies 
of rather limited svope. However, these studies, taken together, provide the 
beginnings of a basis of valuable information. 



OFFENDER PROFILE 

elderly inmates are male (85 to 98.3%), half are white, less than a 
third (30 percent) are married and at best, a little over one fourth (28.6 
percent) have a high school education (Goetting, 1983). Most have a prior 
(McDonald and Grossman, 1982) and prior convictions (Panton, 
n, V 1^^* ^^^-^ percent) were sentenced at fifty years of age or older 
(U.S. Department of Justice, 1979:48). Older prisoners have a greater likeli- 
^rlc;^ !27S^5c fa violent crime (61 percent) (U.S. Department 

of Justice, 1979:46-47), especially if they are serving their first sentence 
1983)^'* Howell, 1981; Krajick, 1979; McDonald and Grossman, 1981; Goetting, 



IMPACT OF INSTITUTIONALIZATION 

Prior research on the elderly reflects little consensus on the impact of 
institutionalization on the elderly. Essentially, the findings can be grouped 
into two categories: those which find that institutionalization has a positive 
or no effect on the elderly inmate and those which find that institutionaliza- 
tion has a deleterious effect on older prisoners. The contradictory findings 
are not surprising given the small sample sizes and differing methodological 
approaches used in these studies. 

Wo.fgang (1964a, b), Mabli, et. al. (1979), and Flanagan' (1983) agree 
that older inmates are better adjusted, and are less of a problem for admin- 
u^ir^u ??/^^'^^f"''®^ ^^^^^ °^ misconduct) than younger inmates. In fact, 
both Mabli, et.al. and Wolfgang suggest age mixing as a possible tool of con- 
trol within an institution. Similarly, Teller and Howell (1981) found older 
prisoners to be better adjusted than younger offenders: less socially deviant, 
impulsive, and hostile. This was especially true of older prisoners who were 
first incarcerated at a young age. In fact, Wiegand and Burger (1979) suggest 
that prison officials often do not encourage elderly inmates to leave because 
of the quietening effect" they have on an institution. 

In a study of the involvement of older inmates in the activitit-; of various 
social institutions. Reed and Glamser (1979) found little difference between 
elderly inmates and elderly civilians. Elderly inmates like their "freeworld" 
counterparts found religion to be more important as they aged, engaged in more 
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Snt^fLc"'' bible reading as they grew older, and were more interested in 
pol t cs and paid more attention to the media than did younger individuals 

J rtfcS "ot likely to\°a;e''?r]en'ds' f ^sed 

on trust, did participate in organizations in the institution Mo«:f n<; nnl 

7??'*''^ '-^^y than their nterpaJJs on the o ts de 

as oar! o? '^^f ^^J' *° '''^ that "much of what s J^e^ed 

as part of the normal aging does not take place in the prison-settina" Ihl 

d nk j;g^"X'v ::;Cl-r ''\'r.''' ^^'^^^ mSusSryr;:" ^alS; 'or-^;a 
arinKing. They eat well, rest often, and have ready access to mpdical rarp " 

more of a rh.iiS^I^' -3 activities as the environment becomes 

5 ? ""^ ilentity crisis due to retirement, loss of status 

Js;So]o9?ci,'^?f;?r5f\"j!;i :sr:;t"r?:,n"'"'- = 

elderly inmates in JSrth raro??L f' 7 °" 'J"^'" »f 
desDondencv inJ?„S; Caro ina found less psychopathy but more anxiety. 

??n? S^raild^^ r rtedl mlt^t'^He^r^oJjL'd';;:^?",:''^ *" ' 
K ;»m:?II:«"*-^-' - na"?ve'^?So«s- hSsJlM^J^h^??; 

PHs£S|M^ 

and Galliher, IS.2; Bergman and Amir, 1973; Rodstein, 1975- Kraiick iqtq^ 
Add tionally, older inmates are often mocked aJc Sen little stltu^ lllnn' 
mtion by other inmates (Bergman and Amir, 1973) 

Younger guys, they be ripping up and down the hall, racing You 

Jun ove n'r' ^^y* be surl lo get 

run over . . I admit to God I done wrong, but tell me doe^ 
a 67 year old man need to be cooped up in a place fike ThU? 

the eT^in ra)^a°v??n1?L?S3 °t?" ''"'^'^ 

forms Of bias at work. First. tSereSs the Jdea^L'ryS'JL^^nea'ct^n^'d*" 
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dog new tricks." Elderly of^^enders are viewed as past their prime and as un- 
pronising candidates for long term improvement. Secondly, the "squeeky wheel" 
syndrome is also in operation. Most elderly inmates do their time with little 
notoriety, do not call attention to themselves, and as a result, they can have 
a calming effect on the institution. In fact, one expert cited by Krajick 
(1979: 35) believes that elderly offenders are "very select and prized inmates" 
who constitute "good insurance against future Atticas." For this reason there 
IS a tendency for administrators to either ignore them or set up "nursing home 
prison facilities which tend to segregate and isolate the elderly inmates. 
Thirdly, there is a motivational problem also fuctioning as an obstacle to the 
formation of meaningful programs. Elderly inmates may not be physically able 
to take part in work or exercise programs. They often lack the spirit to take 
up other pursuits even when they could obviously benefit from them. For example. 
Table 2 reveals that the majority of elderly inmates did not graduate from high 
school - a pattern which is even more pronounced for black inmates aged 45 and 
over. Yet, Krajick (1979: 41) found that many elderly inmates are embarrassed 
to admit their lack of education, especially if they are unable to read or 
write. 



(Table 2 About Here) 

These frustrations are coupled with the physical, intellectual, and 
emotional deterioration brought on by long confinement (Adams and Vedder, 1961), 
and create bitterness and resentment among older inmates who blame the institu- 
tion and its conditions for their physical and mental deterioration. These 
factors increase anomie among older inmates and they become pessimistic about 
their present and future status as time passes (Gillespie and Galliher, 1972). 

The disparate findings concerning the effect of institutionalization on 
elderly inmates and the special needs of these inmates are not surprising. 
Elderly inmates are not a homogeneous group. Some are first incarcerated elderly 
who are experiencing their first institutionalization as an older individual. 
Some are multiple or serial incarcerated/recidivists who are being re-incarcerated 
as an elderly inmate. The last group are the first-time incarcerated, who 
because of a lengthy sentence given in their youth, have aged in institutions 
(Teller and Howell, 1981; Goetting, 1983). Each category differs in the type of 
crimes for which they are usually incarcerated (Schroeder, 1936; Bergman and Amir, 
1973; Teller and Howell, 1981; Newman and Newman, 1982; Goetting, 1983), their 
similarity to younger inmates (Teller and Howell, 1981) and the form of their ad- 
justment to the institution (Rodstein, 1975; Aday and Webster, 1979). For example, 
elderly offenders appear to commit more violent crimes (Shichor and Kobrin, 1978; 
Newman and Newman, 1982) or at least are incarcerated more often for violent 
crimes (Teller and Howell, 1981). This is especially true if the elderly inmate 

I p>^t-tinie incarcerated older offender. Multiply incarcerated elderly Inmates 
tend to be more involved in property crime, more likely to have a criminal iden- 
tity, and more like younger inmates then the first-time incarcerated elderly 
offenders tend to be better adjusted to the institution (Teller and Howell, 1981) 
while those who age in prison are more likely to be overly dependent on the in- 
stitution (Aday and Webster, 1977) and to assume one of the two divergent roles 
of either Informant or inmate father figure (Rodstein, 1975). 

While some studies have addressed these issues, the sample sizes have been 
small, the samples uncomparable, control groups either non-existent or inappropriate, 
and little attention has been paid to institutional variation and its impact on 
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STATE SENTENCED INMATES, AOr 45 AND OVER. RY RACE AMD HIGHEST GRADE COMPLETED 

PRIOR TO IMPRISONMENT (1974) 



Highest Grade Completed N of White Inmos V^Il N of piacK m^ates tJu! 

0.9 252 5.3 



None or Kindergarten io3 
Elementary 



1-4 
5-7 
8 

High School 
1-3 
4 

Col lege 

1-3 
4 

5 or more 

TOTAL 
Source: 



772 7.0 



3527 



2561 23.2 



1061 



152 1.4 



40 

11046 



P rofile of State Prison lnmates> pp. 62- 



63. 
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1076 22.7 



1640 14.8 1350 

1190 lo.e 



100.0 4741 



28.5 



499 10.5 



31.9 1033 21.8 



383 8.1 



9.6 126 2.7 



22 0.4 



M 0 0.0 



100.0 



these groups and their adjustment to institutionalization. Goetting (1983) in 
a mail survey of the state and federal prison system found few special truly 
geriatric units and much variation in policies for elderly inmates. 



POLICY AND PROGRAM IMPLICATIONS 

Dnnmi?iJIl® fJn^r^^ ^""T C2"t2""es to grow in size and p»oportion of our 
popu ation. the total arrests of the elderly will continue to increase. 
Simultaneously, as the elderly population continues to grow in size, many of 
the stereotypic assumptions about this group will change. Opportunities for 
the elderly to commit crsmes may increase and the hesitance of the police and 

ir°^®^"Ju decrease and consequently more elderly will be arrested. 
Additionally, as the general age distribution of individuals arrested each 
FnrnvJ^T^*-"/;^ structure of the age distribution within institutions. 
fL ?S fn ISfll ^* T^* °^ the increases in total arrests for Index Crimes 
from 1978 to 1982 occurred among individuals 30 to 39 years of age. Offenders 

TABLE 3 

PERCENT CHANGE IN TOTAL ARRESTS FOR 
INDEX CRIMES BY AGE GROUP. 1978-1982 

% 

CHANGE IN 

AGE CATEGORY TO TAL ARRESTS 

18 and under -12 0 

19-24 -08.0 

25-29 +2C.0 

30-34 +41,0 

35-39 +32.0 

40-44 +20.0 

45-49 +07.0 

50-54 +05.0 

55-G9 +16.0 

60-64 +24.0 

65t +20.0 

in this category are not going to be diverted from or never in contact with the 
adult system because of juvenile status nor are they likely to be diverted or 
receive a shorter sentence because of a youthful offender status. Likewise, 
these offenders have had more time than their younger counterparts to accumllate 
prior records which would reduce the likelihood of a reduced sentence and in- 
crease the probability that they could be charged under persistent felong 
^JTl^^.°^ habitua offender status. The probability that they will spend a 
lengthy time in an institution is increased. j v o. 

..,1 Ili! increased probability of lengthier sentences and increased use of habit- 
fp nS! 1^^^ P^'^o^e* mandatory sentencing, persistent 

statutes and restricted use of automatic good-time credits means 
J^«L*5^''i?r?"?''5 - who constitute the bulk of the recently inca^^IrltedTaJI 
a greater likelihood of aging in the institution. As the character of the elderly 
inmate group changes, so will its needs. eiaeriy 
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crime decrease^by fr^ercent! ^ ^ ^"'^ P^'-^o^^l 

(Table 4 About Here) 

(Table 5 About Here) 

3. percent with ^r^" ZZ,\uX%7^^:TZ'^ri:iTu 

(Table 6 About Here) 

(Table 7 About Here) 

between 1978 and 1982. The o^y ex?lpl?2n was ?or tZ "f"'"*'' 

increase. pHJlHirfort'SfcfJ^^' 1 ?c?»"tre"^Lr JhV"'?''""" 
ception was the 60-64 age group which revealed » ?! JlSlJ^V ' |ole ex- 

-s:: c^??:i: Jo\?e?ra£i -S^^^^^^ xvr?hTt Se^ 

involvement of each aae arn.m ?n 2nn!Ji "^^^^ * ^" incarceration. The 

no specific. speclaH^lS sM^^ (Neln a R -a "'l?8l-°''6'r*"? fl' 
Idly, as the ^uX^^Zlt^^l^^.^^Zfll^^^^^^^^ 
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TABLE 4 

UNIFORM CRIME REPORTS. TOTAL ARRESTS FOR INDEX CRIMES. 1978-82 
AGE GROUP 50- 54 



Index Crimes 


1978 


1979 


X 

Change 


1980 


X 

Change 


Nurder 


An 9 

OUc 


578 


-04.0 


467 


-19.0 


Forcible Rape 




405 


+02.0 


391 


-03.0 


Robbery 


648 


563 


-13.0 


622 


+11.0 


Aggravated Assault 


7090 


6501 


-08.0 


6470 


-01.0 


Burglary 


2057 


1955 


-05.0 


1933 


-01.0 


Larcef\y.Theft 


17747 


18302 


+03.0 


18815 


+03.0 


Motor Vehicle Theft 


oUo 


699 


-13.0 


636 


-09.0 


TOTALS 


29348 


<:9003 


-01.0 


29334 


+01.0 


Personal Criwe 


8736 


8047 


-08.0 


7950 


-01.0 


Property Crime 


20612 


20956 


+02.0 


21384 


+02.0 



1981 

518 
426 
678 
6621 
2106 
20710 
708 

31767 

8243 
23524 



* 

X 

Change 


1982 


% 

Change 


I 

Change 
1978-82 


+11.0 


479 


-08.0 


-20.0 


+vy .U 


403 


-05.0 


+01.0 




623 


-08.0 


-04.0 


+02.0 


6277 


-05.0 


-12.0 


+08.0 


2056 


-02.0 


0.0 


+11.0 


20370 


-02.0 


+15.0 


+11.0 


705 


-00.4 


-12.0 



+08.0 

+04.0 
+10.0 



30913 

7782 
23131 



-03.0 

-06.0 
•02.0 



+05.0 

-11.0 
+11.0 
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TARLE 5 

UNIFORM CRIME REPORTS, TOIAL ARRESTS FOR INDEX CRIMES. 1978-83 
AGE GROUP 55-59 



CO 
O 



Index Crimes 
Murder 

Forcible Rape 
Robbery 

Aggravated Assault 
Burglary 
Larceny-Theft 
Motor Vehicle Theft 

TOTALS 

Personal Crime 
Property Crime 



1978 


1979 


t 

Change 


1980 


% 

Change 




% 

Change 


1982 


% 

Change 


360 


379 


+05.0 


349 


-08.0 


404 


+ 16.0 


374 


-07.0 


224 


214 


-04.0 


238 


-11.0 


262 


+10.0 


223 


-15.0 


304 


359 


+18.0 


333 


-07.0 


369 


+ ii .0 


365 


-01.0 


4255 


4231 


-01.0 


4110 


-03.0 


4284 


+04.0 


4002 


-07.0 


1054 


1124 


+07.0 


1187 


+06.0 


XoCO 


+02.0 


1160 


-13.0 


12637 


13179 


+04.0 


14314 


+09.0 


16242 


+ 13.0 


15808 


-03.0 


415 


407 


-02.0 


377 


-07.0 


388 


+03.0 


427 


+ 10.0 


19249 


19893 


+03.0 


20908 


+05.0 


23277 


+11.0 


22359 


-04.0 


5143 


5183 


+01.0 


5030 


-03.0 


5319 


+06.0 


4964 


-07.0 


14106 


14710 


+04.0 


15878 


+08.0 


17958 


+ 13.0 


17395 


-03.0 



T 

Change 
1978-82 



404.0 

-00.4 
+20.0 
-06.0 
+ 10.0 
+25.0 
+03.0 

+16.0 

-03.0 
+23.0 
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TAULE 6 

UNIFORM CRIME REPORTS, TOTAL ARRESTS FOR INDEX CRIMES, 1978-82 
AGE (IROUP 50-64 



09 



Index Crimes 


1978 


1979 


X 

Change 


1980 


Change 


Murder 




225 


+09.4 


201 


-11.0 


Forcible Rape 




125 


+20. 0 


108 


-14.0 


Robbery 


107 


137 


+28.0 


170 


+24.0 


Aggravated Assaul t 


2470 


2307 


-07.0 


2317 


+00.4 


Burglary 


433 


509 


+13. 0 


551 


+08.0 


Larceoy-Thert 


8357 


8915 


+07.0 


9574 


+07,0 


Motor Vehicle Theft 




lib 


+10.0 


138 


-22.0 


TOfALS 


1.1855 


12394 


+05.0 


13059 


+05.0 


Personal Crime 


2905 


2794 


"04.0 


279^; 


+00.7 


Property Crime 


895U 


9600 


^7.0 


10263 


+07.0 



1981 

230 
134 
177 
2542 
728 
lir/:i 
18C 



3083 
12080 



Change 



1982 



Chanae 



% 

Change 
19/8-82 



+14.0 


193 


-16.0 




♦24.0 


126 


-06.0 


^21.0 


+04.0 


168 


-05.0 




+10.0 


2494 


-02.0 


♦00.1 


+32.0 


655 


-10.0 


+51.0 


+17.0 


10909 


-02.0 


+31.0 


+30.0 


186 


+03.0 


♦ 16.0 


+16.0 


14731 


-03.0 


+24.0 


+10.0 


2981 


-03.0 


♦03.0 


+18. C 


11750 


-03.0 


+31,0 
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TA»LE 7 

UNIFORM CRIME REPORTS, TOTAL ARRESTS FOR INDEX CRIMES. 1978.82 
AGE GROUP 65 and over 



Index Cr<ffles 
Murder 

Forcible Rape 
Robbery 

Aggravated Assault 
Burglary 
Larceny-Theft 
Motor Vehicle Theft 

TOTALS 

Personal Crime 
Property Crime 



1 Q7R 

17/0 




X 

Change 


1980 


% 

Change 


1981 


Change 


285 


304 


+07.0 


248 


-18.0 


310 




126 


130 


^3.0 


107 


-18.0 


143 


+34.0 


212 




-CO .U 


151 


-04.0 


198 


+31.0 


2457 


2389 


-03.0 


2424 


+01.0 


2544 


+05.0 


572 




-20.0 


527 


+15.0 


743 


+41.0 


11279 


12223 


♦08.0 


12857 


♦05.0 


1484/ 


♦ 15.0 


194 


147 


-24.0 


164 


+ 12.0 


233 


+42.0 


15125 


15810 


+05.0 


16478 


+04.0 


19018 


+ 15.0 


3080 


2980 


-03,0 


2930 


-02.0 


3195 


+09.0 


12045 


12830 


+07.0 


13548 


+06.0 


15823 


+ 17.0 



1982 

249 
111 
152 
2509 
575 
14J64 
209 



t 

Change 



-20.0 
-22.0 
-23.0 
-01.0 
-23.0 
-03.0 
-10.0 

-04.0 

-05.0 
-00.4 



X 

1978-82 



-13.0 
-12.0 
-28.0 
♦02.0 
♦00.5 
♦27.0 
♦08.0 

+20.0 

-02.0 
+26.0 
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^HmJnaflSiJST .^/^T ^^9^^^ ^^^^^ - history and possibly 

criminal identity of elderly inmates may come to be more similar <-o that nf 

inTZ I'^^'f '''''' '' adjustmen?slo in 1 tutlona zation 

and the needs or this elderly inmate group may change. ««.'"'ianzaiion 

the c?feer"^JLJn.^!nr?"^'^ H f ^^"^l* f^^^-^te. practical information about 

P'^^^^t^d^es must LZllTllln s m b t'i ? frgl?''* 

?hrana?vcif Lh\" ^ll''' Z "^^^ ^o incorporate contrj? g^ou?s1n 

tne analysis and to be oriented toward the delineation of thp muif 4nin L 

because the elderly inmate copulation has grown beyond expectation or im 
fortunate series of crises occur and bring the ci%umstS intS p2bli?^c?2tinv 
Then, some short-term, piecemeal resolution can be developed JStil the cric^f ^' 
?Sp"n'^?^'-Ih*° "ej^^gency-managed." This method ha S^t BiiTefflctfir n 

o5er??oid?nr aSd ??"ttn°n„r°'^r.%^?:* '''''' '''''' P^b eSs " 

iJImltes. ° "^^^^ problems faced by elde-l^ 

c^h '^<'<*^t<o"a]y» currently existing programs or programs developed in the na<:t 
such as Pennsylvania's Project 60 (Wiegand and Burge?. 1979) and therSouti/Sri* 
grams designed to reducFl^eTAday. 1977) can bfeJa uated Throlah Jhis'^ 
evaluation the problems and needs of elderly inmatL can be identified ;,iH 5ho 
mechanisms created to meet these needs can be a??e"ed! ^^^"t^^ied and the 

.nncJL^^ *° be increasingly difficult to ignore the growing elderlv 
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